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that you should love me ; I did not think mach about whether you loved 
me or not, thinking only of my love for When that w , an- 
hi Pal SER SOE TNS SRS THe a few grave words to be your 
wife—I, I who had meant to be your servant—there did not come into 
my foolish head one doubt, one fear, lest, I being so unworthy, you 
should be less peppy. Nay,” placing her hand on bis lips, “ let me go 
on now. I think, dear, I was more silly than other girls, for, do you 
know, it never struck me how far beneath you I was in position, in 
everything else, how unfit to be the companion of one like you! Iam 
glad my eyes were blind then. I think, loving you as I did, I never 
could have let you stoop to me, bad I seen clearly ; and God is so good, 
He did not give me clear sight all at once, or how should I have borne 
itt Gradually it broke in upou me from little things I have heard since 
we came here, little things about other ple.” Again he tried to in- 
terrupt her, but she would be heard. “ Fou I am glad it wasso. It is 
more natural, more fit than that you should have been attracted by a sim- 


























hitevature. 


SONG. 
O Spirit of the Summertime ! 
Bring back the roses to the dells ; 
The swallow from her distant clime, 
The honey-bee from drowsy cells. 


Bring back the friendship of the eun ; 
The gilded evenings, calm and late, 

When merry children homeward run, 
And peeping stars bid lovers wait. 


Bring back tne singing ; and the ecent 
Of meadowlands at dewy prime ; 
O bring again my heart’s content, 
Thou Spirit of the Summertime! 
W. A., in Atheneum. 





APRIL SHOWERS. 
Cold, drear, and wet, ao hour ‘ 
And now the sunlight’s happy glow 
My drooping fancy cheers : 
Oh, April! you’re a elf, 
Wayward and changing, like myeelf, 
Now smiling, now in tears. 


mi thro’ the pane, 
isper to my brain 
Of wood, and field, and flower ; 
I close my book, my hat I seize, 
And saunter ont, with careless ease, 
To wile away an hour. 


I mark with fond and lingering eye 
Th’ opening buds, the smiling sky, 
The green and sunny plain ; 
When, lo! the transient beauty ends, 
The sky grows black, the rain descends, 
And drives me home again. 


And euch, I thought, is human life : 
To-day with emiling rapture rife, 

Cold, drear, and ead to morrow ; 
The brightest lot will be o’ercast, 
And hope’s delicious beam, at last, 

Will gild the blackeet sorrow. 


So pleasure’s sun, with luring ray, 

Tempis our too willing feet to stray— 
We hearken to the call ; 

We careless tread the flowery track, 

When, lo! the glowing sky grows black, 
Aad bitter sorrows fall. 


E. Cotter. 
oe 


THE PROFESSOR’S WIFE. 
IN TWO CHAPTERS,—CHAPTER IL. 

No one could have entered Mr. and Mrs. Senior's sitting-room at 
A——, as we are now going to do, without looking round it with com- 
placency. There was not very much furniture, indeed, and still less or- 
Suvanphie vies tag, as @ Gaeen gn Sain eal roe 
canaeee glowed choice specimens of Bohemian glass, the gift of Te. 


resa’s ¥ the best of all furniture, lay scattered t in 
profusion ; for the largest room house, was rather 
stady than drawing-room, it did not want tokens of a woman’s 


father, as Teresa would have gravely you, as foremost of its merits ; 
she exclusively lives. The baby, his 

even, is as nothing compared to him. She has arranged the shade 
as best to save his eyes, while by its light, falling full on 

needle on some 
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Bat this evening he is not reading, 
book before him ; he is looking iatent! at ber. How 
! There is a — gee ooo 

cheek, a deeper meaning in 
ity is added to the careless ection grace. 
» Sweeter music! His thoughts 
that strange, sad evening, two years ago, when she 
the agony of her humble love ; he recalls that night of 
ast for her, and his shrinking from the 
what a shock it was to him then 
him—what 6m utter surprise! He had not 
love, and besides, a different 
fancy. Dull soul that he was, 
— — hid in - —_ form— 
— , untiring minis- 
of that death-like faintness Soe he 
their marriage, how bliod and 
love! Now, the great peril 
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Be girl like me. I grow proud, thinking of your noble generous heart. 
| But, husband, you do love me now!” And she hid her sweet face on his 
| breast. She was quite right ; her husband did love her indeed. 
Meanwhile, time passed on, and Mr. and Mrs. Senior, all in all to each 
other, never discovered the fact that they were no particalar favourites 
with the good people of A——. He was not lightly to be forgiven by 
the ladies of the place for the choice he had made ; and she was coa- 
demned by them on several counts. First, there was her original posi- 
tion, a fact aggravated by the utter impossibility of charging her with 
any traces of it in look or manner. Simple asa child, and still retaining 
a slightly foreign accent, there was about all Teresa said or did, a dig- 
nity aod a grace that might have become far higher circles thao any her 
critics had ever entered. All her movements were undulating, harmo- 
nious; all ber attitudes, fresh and picturesque. Then, although her 
opinion of herself would have beea a very humble one, had she taken the 
pains to form it, she never did think about herself, she was so eatirely 
taken up in thinking of her husband, He was greatest, wisest, noblest ; 
in her estimation, immeasurably superior to all his colleagues: nay, to 
all the world. How, then, should she—bis constant companion, she who 
belonged to him—be daunted or disturbed by any other society? She 
hardly ever went out, because he disliked visiting ; and thea, whenever 
he did accept ao invitation, it was so delightful to sit and wait for his re- 
turn, and see that the fire burned its brightest welcome; but had it so 
happened, she would have gone to spend the evening at a palace with 
the same unconscious ease with which she moved about ia her own house, 
and she was as free from awkward shyness aod mauvaise honie, a8 & in 
the wood ; so that there was nothing to be said against her on the score 
of manners ; exc pt, indeed—and it is a grave charge in the estimation 
of many—that she was so unlike everybody else. That she truly was, 
She bad very little conventional small-talk, but alternated between in- 
tervuls of silence, when subjects did not interest her, and burats of some- 
thing very like eloquence, whea they did, Then, again, all—even the 
best and most at wives in the towa—agreed that she was quite 
in her devotion to her husband ; that a good thing might be 
carried too far ; that it was ea to spoil the best man on earth ; and 
that, as for those poor children, t 4 could bat suspect that they must 
be cruelly neglected. And generally a dissertation on the subject would 
end with an ex ion of pity for Mr. Senior, who never could, it was 
dogmatically ed, find his wife in the least companionable, and who 
often no doubt regretted bitterly the | and uab ing mar- 
r he bad made. 
we blunder on in our comments upon the inner life of our next-door 
oeighbours—enovying them, perbaps, fur some external brightness, mere 
glitter to their eye, mere sounding brass to their ear ; and pit: om hey - 
tor somethiag that they recognise as the choice and peculiar Zin 
their lot. For my own part, I bave so often heard a home-circle congra- 
tulated on some added income, or social step gained that brought more 
than counterbalanciog care ; and compassionated b of that chroai 
invalid, whose patient sick-room was the very holy of holies of the house ; 
that idiot ehild or iofirm relative, for whom each eye softened, and each 
voice took a tenderer tone ; I have so often seen the survivors of the so- 
called ill-matehed couple go mourning to the grave, and marvelled at 
the prompt replacing of the loss deemed irreparable—that I no longer 
venture to dole out condolence or felicitations unclaimed, and generally 
assume, that whatever my own impressions about my neighbours may 
be, in nine cases out of ten they are wrong. Certaioly, in this particu 
lar case of the Seniors, the A—— coteries were egregiously at fault. 
They grew each year more completely happy in each other. Her mind 
expanded till she became the favourite companion of her busband’s mind, 
as well as the of his heart. He shared with her his iatellectaal 
» Shorten Soe, ren pe Her constant eames —— 
coothing ahd son, birds, murmur 
distant sea, the perfume of Ree SE “eon at leaves 
upon the or any of the beneficent natural inflaeages we half un- 








a heart, was a 

1 of eleven now ; isa little hem eaters 
t- menkey of eight, very unlike either parent, in 

whom the elder and quicter sister’s heart is much ap, and whom 
she governs with a pretty show of grave authority. These girls have a 
happy childhood, but they are a good deal alone, for papa cannot al- 
ways read and write when they are in the room. Their mother bas 
brought them up io her own loving faith. They most affectionately re- 
vere their father, and fully believe that, for talent and goodness, there is 
not his equal in Great Britain. To be with him, is their best reward ; 
to please him, their moet powerfal motive. Perhaps, in the very bottom 
of their hearts, they love their mother still better ; but they 
this were wrong, and would not dare to tell her so for the world. Mrs. 
Forbes and the faithful Janet were not anfrequent visitors at the pro- 
fessor’s house, and the two girle spent much of their time with them, and 
were the life of the quict home at C——. The t excitement in that 


out in had interfered with 
his projected return to Venice, but it had afforded him many ae 
ties of advancement. Now that it was all over, he was able to leave the 
service with honoar—a major, with considerable means of his own, if he 
could once extricate them from the variety of investments the good 
colonel had taken pleasure in. But it would not be till the beginning of 
next winter (it was the spring of 1859 now) that he could calculate upon 
realising, and then he should hurry home. What joy to see bis Teresa 
and her children! Perhaps be might be able to buy back the old es ; 
perbaps it would be better to live with his kind sister Chrissy in her 
house at C——. Anyhow, he hoped to pay her back some of the kind- 
ness she had shewn his child. She would not object, be was sure, to his 
throwing out a room or two, if need were; he should like good roomy 
quarters for the young ones. After bis wild rambling youth, who would 
ever have thought of his quietly laying his bones in old Scotland within 
sound of the kirk bell! 

Mrs. Forbes and Janet talked of little else than the major’s return, and 
sometimes they nearly fell out about the alterations in the house, or the 
enlargement in the housekeeping, that would or would not ensue upon 
his arrival. On their last retara from A——, they again fell to some of 
their old discussions. 

“The major will be a douce man, I'm thinking, by his letters, and ’ull 





But {'d be wae he suld see sic a change upon his dochter as I do.” 

“ What nonsense you talk, Janet! 
seventeen years or more ; he'll hardly remember the child’s thin sallow 
face, whic 


are getting old, Janet. Years wil! tell upon us ail.” 


ee oat 
upon her beart, and | 


strong. ‘But, O Janet,’ said sbe, ‘Mr. Senior manna ken.’ 


aboot him !”’ 
She used to have those faintnesses as a 


came of them. But I own! had my mi 


self, He was grown thin and pale, [ thought ; and when he knew T. 


cis wanting 


Alas! the 
—the bappy 





shadow of a 





- | los of appetite—sleep 


l as if 


no fash aboot brick and mortar when he sees how gude a houee this is. 
My brother has not seen Teresa for 


little promised then to turn ont as it has. I’m sure the 
change is all for the better; and a sweet-looking woman she still is, 
though not so very young now, which makes you and me feel that we 


“| didoa say the years had dane it,” said Janet, tartly, for she was al- 
ways sensitive on the subject of age. “But there’s something ails the 
ething wrang. Ae day I found her wi’ her band 
ike to faint; she as gude as owned she wasna sae 
I thocht 
to mysel, let him alane wi’ his beaks, and he’ll no ken what’s under his 
verra nose. But I held my whisht. Eh, but she’s awfully taken up 


“I think,” said Mrs. Forbes, “that you're mistaken about Teresa. 
, you'll remember, and nothing 

ngs about the professor him- 
eresa 


was not noticing him, I’ve caught a sad look on his face. They have a 
Janet ; God grant them health to enjoy it—there’s nothing 


women with their were both but too t 
was already darkesed by sonatlog 


cload. A silent fear had for some little time past risen in Mr. Senior’s 
mind, a foreboding of grave, if uot mortal disease, If right in his io 4 
cions, much suffering, from which bis sensitive organis 

wae recoil y before him, even if a lingering life were allowed. 

e shrank from oning his suspiciona to his wife ; he had not coar- 
age to confront her agony. But no weary®look of his, no diminished 
brightaess in his smile, could escape her watchfulness, although she had 
not a conjecture of the serious danger he apprehended. Tue vacation 
was at hand. They should pass through Edinbargh, and he would just 
consult their old acquaintance, Mr. John Caird, now a physician of re- 
pote, as to the best regimen during the summer holidays. That was all 

eresa thought, so effectually had her husband concealed his fears. But 
her heart was very heavy as she kissed her children’s bright faces on the 
threshold of the dear home. How if she should die, and leave him in 
delicate health? That strange faintuess—thank God, he knew nothing 
of it!—which had come over her more than once of late, always brought 
with it a cold fear of being taken away from him. For the first time 
for many years, there was an unshared thought in the heart of each. 
Arrived at Edinburgh, Mr. Senior installed his Teresa in the most com- 
fortable hotel of its brightest street, and cheerfully said, as he left her: 
“ Who would have thought of that raw, vilely dressed student, turning 
out a grave authority before whom I for one shall quake? I half believe 
I am fanciful and over-fearfal in matters of health, and that I shall get 
laughed at for my pains. However, I must go, for he has promised to 
receive me this afternoon. I shall be with you againinan hour.” And 
smiling at ber, he weat away, thinking in his brave, kind heart—“ If I 
do bring back my sentence of death, it will be time enough to torture 
her with it thea—my poor Teresa !’’ 

To an hour he did return, ran up the stairs like a boy, and clasped her 
to his heart. “I half suspected I was a fool, Liehchen, but I am rejoiced 
to kaow it for a certainty. I’ve had a private bugbear of my own of 
late. Dr, Caird assures me that alarm is quite unfounded.” 

“ Alarm !” she sald, growing very pale. 

“What! frightened, love, at the ghost ofa fear? Dr. Caird laid it at 
once. That was all I really cared to know. I could hardly listen to his 
cautious common-places. But what a change in him! The boy was not 
father to that man. He looked at me with the most sad and solema face 
—partly professional, [ suppose; partly, I dare say, caught from that 
lagubrious mother of his, who lives with him, I find ; one of your 
noires in quiet C——, how many years agof But you must come out 
before the evening’s beauty fades. To-morrow, Dr. Caird said be should 
call to renew his acqualatance with the Frau Professorinn, and to-morrow 
I mast spend at the college. Let us make the most of our time now; I 
feel stronger than I bave done for weeks, 

They went out, with their happy, grateful hearts, into the bright sua- 
lighted street, with ite gay crowds—they wandered ia the gardens, fresh 
with their early green—they watched the rosy light deepen, then fade 
in the west, and the Castle rock tower higher in the gloaming—they 
planoed their holiday tour to the southern coast. 
To Mr. Senior, perhaps the world had never seemed so fair before—the 
pressure of an anxiety to which he was constitutionally sensitive re- 
moved, his elastic nature thrilled with the joy of the reaction. Before 
him stretched out no happy years of meatal activity and home peace ; 
he was not to be called on to relinquish the “luxury and triamph of 
thinkiog,”’ nor to the familiar sweetaesses of gis Teresa’slove. How ex- 
quisite the trembling of the young leaves ast the “ daffodil sky !”— 
how very dear the pressure of the little hand upon hisarm! His whole 
nature melted into unutterable enjoyment hers reflected his, 

The next morning, Dr. Caird called early, and found Teresa alone. 
Was the professor oat? Yea, for some hours, He seemed relieved, and 
drew his chair beside bers. He was very grave andsolemaindeed. She 
could hardly credit ber own recollection of the youth, with his fresh 
broad face and many-coloured apparel. She inquired for bis mother; 
reverted to old days in C—— ; to former neighbours, and the chan, 
time had wrought among them; admired Edinburgh eatbusiastically ; 
no subject seemed to take with him ; he d briefly—absentl the 
thought; and each succeeding pause was longer than before. 

She was inwardly thinking how she should relate her hard conversa- 
tional struggle to her husband, and sunaiog her spirit in the playful 
smile with which .. 2) pos — on mpathise, whea, with 
an nt effort, Dr. Caird suddenly : “Iw to speak to you 
rh ae wl on the subject of Mr. Senior's health. You have doubtless 
been for some time aware of the impression oa his own mind concerning 
which he consulted me ?” 

“ No, she bad not beea so till his return yesterday afvernoon, when, 
for the first time, be had hinted at some past anxiety over and gone. In 
bis great kindness, be had concealed it from her, till it was happily 


Mis. You wrust ror some time past have remarked symptoms of failing 
, 
“ Failing health!” She rose, she struggled for breath. “ No—slight 
rather more broken, he never was a sound sleeper 
—an air of lassitade—a shadow round the eyes, more—all arise 
fag from overwork, she knew. Her husband told her Dr. Caird ad- 
vised change of air scene—bat had quite set his fears to rest.” 

“ Yes, his fears had taken a wrong Bat I deeply grieve to 
tell you that I have every reason to apprehend a still more serious cala- 
mity’—— He stopped ; Teresa was pale as death, and gasping fear- 
fully. “ You are ill,” eaid he, throwing open the window through which 
the merry street-sounds came. “ Let me ring for a glass of wine—this 
shock is too great—let me lay you on the sofa.” 

“No, no,” said she, making a violent effort, but still shiv: con- 
vulsively. “Iam better now—this will pass over. But that | may 
have strength to bear what you have to tell me—will you place your 
hand on my pulse, my heart !—may there not be disease here?’ The 
doctor felt the pulse, then kneeled down beside her, and listened. “Do 
not, I beseech you, hide from me the trath. God is so mereiful, I do not 
think He will leave me to live without my husband. But I must be 
strong while he wants me.’’ 

There were tears in Dr. Caird’s eyes as he rose. “ Had she felt these 
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household jast now was the expected retarn of Teresa’s father to his own | symptoms long ?” 

country. e old Austrian colonel before mentioned bad lately died,| “ fs there heart-disease ?’’ she replied, her hands. 

ss good deal of property to his adopted son. The war that broke| “ Yes, undoubtedly ; but with care and” (“ avoidance of s' 
angary about the time of Teresa’s marri 


emotion,” he was about to say, but he checked the useless words) “ wi 
care and prudence, her life might be long spared.” 

She shook her bead almost impatiently. “ What must I do to keep 
strong—strong while be wants me?” 

Dr. Caird took a email bottle out of his , and rang the bell. 
“ Driok this,” he said, giving ber the pow cordial be had prepared. 

When the colour had returned to her lips, and she could stand firm 
again, ehe implored him to go on, and tell her all the trath, assuring 


him she could bear it now. 

With the utmost tenderness, he proceeded to state obnte ees 
for, and the natare of, his apprehensions in her husband’s case. Yet how 
give a death-blow tenderly? He had to name a terrible scourge, a word 
at which every cheek grows pale. 

Teresa quivered throughout her frame, and hid her face. She-had 
heard from her husband that it was from this, in another form, that his 
mother died—bad seen him shudder as he lied her safferings. “ Y 
did not hint at this to him?” she said. “God bless you for that!” 

“TI did not. His relief at discovering that his own apprehension was 
unfounded was so great—he told me so candidly of what he called his 
constitutional cowardliness in the matter of physical pain—seemed so 
confident of recovery from all other, and he believed minor complaints 
and so unwilling to listen to any further discussion of the case—that i 
could not make up my mind to do so. Medicines can do little in the 
case. I have prescribed rest and change of scene. There may not be 
much actual pain; and I thought it best to save him the anticipation for 
a little time at least. But I felt 1 ought to prepare you.” 

“| thank you from my heart. Will it be possible to conceal from him 
the natare of the illness to—to——” She could not say to the last, but 
looked into his face so piteously that again the doctor’s eyes were 
clouded. Before departing, he, at her earnest request, traced for ber the 
probable stages of her busbaud’s malady ; pointed out every means of 
alleviation ; minately laid down the most judicious treatment, physically 
aod mentally, in bis case ; and with reference to hers, had specially en- 
joined that she should never be withoat a powerfal stimalant at hand, to 
be taken whenever she anticipated the recurrence of such attacks as the 
one he had that day witnessed. “Your own life may be prolonged for 





prom 
you a > to bave a strong cordial, euch 
reach. Take this precaution—attend to your j 
much as possible——” (Again he checked himself—what mockery to 
es Se “ May God bless and support you. 
to 


And the professional man turned away with tearfal eyes and 
heavy heart. His mother would have oven Toei Be 
sed iews. There was 
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woman, with whom be enjoyed average happiness, aad little Cairds, who 

made the brightness of his life. But for all these interests and more—so 

strong was the memory of his boyish dream—that he felt he would gladly 

have forfeited some years of fees and fame, rather than have been the one 

oye to inflict the anguish of this fearful knowledge upon the object 
is early love. 

Teresa sat long where he had left her, st d by the sudd and 
the weight of the blow. So it is ever ordained by our Heaveoly Father’s 

ity. These terrible griefs which come to most of us ouce in our life- 
, which we are marvels and mysteries to ourselves ever after for 
having survived, seem at the first unreal. There was the sun sbiving in 
as it did an hour before ; there were the people walking, laughing ia the 
streets. Her mind reeled away from the terrible truth. She heard, she 
saw for a little space—she did not feel. Then there floated in upon the 
southern breeze the merry chimes of St Giles’s: it was one o’clock. He 
would be here io less than an hour. Stronger even than this agony was 
the need of hiding it from him. He must never kaow what she knows, 
and yet she lives, for it is necessary she should live to nurse, to cheer 
him. The pee | stage may not eet in yet; there may be yet before 
him summer months of enjoyment of bis beloved nature and bis high 
thoughts. It matters not what she suffers, he must not read his doom io 
her face. And God was so merciful: she should not survive him—they 
would not be parted long. 

When Mr. Senior came, he found all things ready for their departare. 
“ How bright your colour is, love!” was his first exclamation. “Has 
the grave doctor paid his visit? Come and sit by me, and tell me all 
about it. I like your little narratives, with their pretty strokes of sa 
tire.” And smiling, she drew ber footstool to his side, and he forgot his 
weariness listening to her eprightly talk. 

Will any one say that this is unvatural, over-drawn, impossible? Ji is 
true. Such heroism as this, such utter forgetfulness of self, for the sake 
of some dearer self in busband or child, is no rare thing among women. 
We rejoice to know of this sublime strength of love put forth ia many a 
character deemed commonplace, and in eircumstances that may and do 
happen every day ; and for every instance of the kind that comes within 
our knowledge, let us thank God with deepened reverence for the buman 
nature which is His highest work, and fuller faith in its possibilities to 





come. 

Mr. and Mrs. Senior travelled to the south of England during this last 
summer. For some time, there was full enjoyment oa the part of the 
invalid of the sweet coast-scenery and the warmer climate; gradually 

sense of laseitude increased, and pain set in more frequently ; but he 
never guessed the fearfal cause of the dowoward progress, and still there 
were every day intervals of ease. Whenever these came, Teresa’s face 
was still bright—more beautiful than even ber husband thought it, as he 
often told her. Never had she valued this beauty more. No taste of bis 
had ever been unheeded by her, but now she was more than ever solici- 
tous to wear his favourite colours, to roll ber rich hair in the classic 
coils he liked, to make a lovely picture in the sick man’s eye. Some- 
times be would playfully chide her lavish expenditure in books aod 
flowers, but she would as playfully justify the skiifaloess of her manage- 
ment ; for she well knew that be had no long illness to provide for ; for 
herself, she never contemplated any further future, and her father’s 
wealth would more than suffice for her girls. From them they had long 
and frequent letters, telling of a bappy summer speat with Aunt Forbes 
and dear old Janet, and of all their anticipations not only of their pa- 
rents’ return, but of grand-papa’s arrival. 

* We will retarn home, love, and see our children once more,” said 
Mr. Senior one early autumn day. This once more was the first intimation 
he had given ber in words of bis consciousness of danger. From that 
time they spoke with perfect openness of the great change which await- 
ed them both ; for Teresa now told her busbaod what reason she had to 

that zhe should not long survive him. True, she bad been mar- 
lously free from all alarming attacks this summer, but then he had 
required her health, and her trust was undoubting in God’s mercy, call- 
ing her away when be needed ber no more. At first, thisshocked him— 
king of the orpban girls. But she gradually won him over to be- 
lieve with her, that they would be well and tenderly cared for by ber 
father and her aunt ; and to rejoice that io all probability she would not 
be long desolate, Her great and absorbing luve had this reward—that 
he fully believed in it. 

By slow, ebort stages, they travelled northwards. When they reached 
Edinburgh, Mr. Senior’s strength was too exhausted to p d; ao 
Teresa was glad to have Dr. Caird at hand, confiding, as she had good 
reagon to do, implicitly in his skill and kindness. So she wrote to C——, 
to ask her aunt to come over—bringing the girls with her. There was 
much sweetness mingled with the sadness of the meeting. How the cbild- 
ren had growa! bow fresh and fair they looked! pictures of health and 


“They have your eyes, Teresa,’’ their father said, while she propped 
him up on his sofa, that be might see them better, as they stood there 
tightly graspiog each other’s hands, awed by the change upon his face. 
Long aad lovingly he looked at them, while still Teresa looked at him ; 
then he bade them go out and admire the beautiful towo. “It would 
rest him,” he said, “ to be aloue with their mother.” 

We will not dwell upon these last sacred days of unutterable anguish, 
and yet strong consolation ; of intimate communion of soul with soul ia 
the near preseace of the great mystery of death ; of faith growing bright- 
er as the shadow deepened, and love more than ever felt to be Setging. 
Mr. Senior’s last words to his wife were: “Much that was once very 
dark is growing clear to me now, love ; we shall meet again,” and his 
dying Fanos met her exulting smile. 

That night the children lay sobbing in each other's arms: “ Papa bas 
left us, mamma will surely leave us too.” It did not seem to them pos- 
sible that ehe should survive him ; yet her calm had siartled her kind 
aunt, as she had kissed and blessed them, spoken to them of Aim, and of 
what his daughters should be. Mrs. Forbes bad noticed it to Dr. Caird, 
bat be shook his head. 

“I dread the re-action,” he said. “I thought her changed and feeble, 
as though the vital energies, so long strained, bad suddenly run dowc. 
ad been possibile to watch over her this first night; but the 
ofeach a thing brought on such agitation, I feared to urge 
have placed a very strong restorative by her side, in case 
I shall call very early in the morning. God help the 
mourner ; we mast leave her alone with her dead !’’ 

Mrs. Forbes and her faithful Janet sat up late that night. Creeping 
the door of that room, they shaddered to hear Teresa speakiog low, 
Javisbing kisses, words of love, old fresh familiar phrases—for the first 
in vain. It seemed sacrilege to listen, and they turned away. The 
time, Janet thought she heard a quiet sobbing. “ Pair, puir lam- 
the Gude Shepherd bush her in His bosom,I pray; maybe ehe’ll 
ee ” Later on in the night, all was silent ; she 
they went up to their rooms with thankful hearts. 
. Caird came,as he bad promised, very early the next morning. 
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Teresa had not rung yet, they told him, she had fallen to sleep so late. 
Cruel it seemed to bim to wake ber from that merciful i ; 
and yet a vague anxiety crept over him as he sat and waited, grow- 
ing and growing till he could bear it no longer. He knocked geuntly— 
no answer; knocked again, then gently opened the door. Did she then 

so fast atter much weeping? She bad nestled close to the marble 
form, one arm thrown across it, ber face hid on its breast. The attitade 


20 ike, 80 easy, and yet this strange oppressive silence! The cordial 
draught stands untouched on the table there. 

Dr. Caird steadies himself as he gazes on the scene he will never to 
bis nf day forget—the grand, calm face, the solemn outline beneath 
the folds ; and close beside the graceful form in its bright attire, 
the aubura bair streaming ever the motionless breast! He shakes the lit- 
tle band ; it is quite cold, not stiff yet. 

Out of doors, the yellow fog was gathering thick, and a few snow- 

were beginoing to fall. O well for ber that there was no waken- 
ing to this wiatry life, alone’ The few who koew and loved her best 
owned that it was well; that she died by the merciful visitation of 


———>——_——_ 


COLDS. 


The long winter that has at last given way to a few bright days of 
spring has left bebind it a rich heritage of colds and coughs. Six months 
consecutive bad weather—when it snowed if it did not rain, and when 
damp fogs were only exchanged for sleety east winds—bave acted in a 
very natural, but very uopleasaot manner, on the frames not only of the 
old and the young, but of the middle-aged and the strong. The sunshine 
whiob, in the last few days, bas brought out the lilacs boree-chesauts, 
does not tell quite so rapidly on the buman body as on trees, and mauy 
& spectator of the green fields and the laugbing face of nature bas had 
his pleasure very greatly interfered with, by the results which the days 
of bleak landscape aod ungenial skies have produced oo him. The Derby 
me was a perfect day for the etrong and the hearty, but the breege was 
coltelenh to aahe many pe See Se Snaps & 
Bpeom feel, that they could not to forget what they gone 








| There is a sort of accident as to which way perseverance will tura out. 


through in the winter, Never, was there a time when so mach 
slight illness lingered on to the pl of fiue weather, and colds, 
which are always to be reckoned among the miaor miseries of life, have 
had a little more than their usual effect in spoiling the fall enjoyment of 
innocent bappiness. 

Colds are indeed among the most complete illustrations of the way in 
which minor miseries act. They especially make us feel the imperfection 
of human things, and bring home to us that we are in a state of 
tion. Serious illnesses cut us altogether off from the basy and the happy 
world around us, and when we suffer under them we no longer take . 
even in imagination, in the occupations and pleasures most familiar to 
us. But a cold does not generally prevent us from doing our ordinary 
work, or visiting scenes of amusement—it only makes us fretfal and stu- 
pid, renders labour a nuisance, and takes off the zest of pleasure. While 
building our castles ia the air and thinking of the nice things which we 
hope are in store for us, we are sensible that the reality cannot be equal 
to the dream, and that an inevitable shortcoming will reduce us to the 
mixed standard of mortal felicity. We know this vaguely, but if we 
come to reflect on it, we find that the one great standing cause of this 
departure from the ideal io real life, is the liability of our frames to take 
cold. We instinctively recollect how many times we have had this 
weight to carry in ruaning the race we set before our fancy. Almost all 
the great pleasures that man In civilized society is fitted to enjoy are 
bound up with a probability of taking cold. The three pleasares of 
civilized life in which the civilized man has most improved on the sa- 
vage, while both retain the same rudimentary basis of pleasure, are love- 
making, cookery, and art. In all these lines of thought and action the 
civilized man is likely to take cold, and feels the effect of the cold bit- 
terly when he bas taken it. The savage rashes straight to the squaw he 
fancies, throws himself into her arms, and there is an end of bis simple 
love-making. The civilized man feels the first pulsation of an electric 
afflnity to a young woman who is divided from him by an intricate de 
fence of habits, artifices, modesty, and dress. He walks with her, drives 
with her, sits at an open window witb her, perbaps gets very rash and goes 
toa pic-nic with her. At no stege is his happiness secure and una!loyed ; 
for at any moment he may take cold, and then he is too stapid to give or 
receive the faint enjoyment of his long approaches. The kid roasted on 
the embers of the savage has given place to the entrée and entremet of his 
polished descendant, but a savage seldom bas a cold to intertere with his 
relish for a half-charred carcase, whereas the mere touch of a damp news- 
paper bas been known to throw the fastidious inhabitant of modern din- 





ing rooms into a state wholly incapacitating him to distinguish between | 
one sauce and another. Then the large buildings, the heat and the 


heavy atmosphere that are necessarily to be encountered in all the 
greater display of art, are notoriously so serious as to diminish very con- 
siderably the triumph which the haman mind would otherwise bave 
claimed for itself, for the invention of operas and picture galleries. 
Colds even stand between us and the appreciation of the highest things. 
By some fatality almost all churches are so coostracted that there is one 





stream of cold air blowing on the nape of the neck and another about 
the level of the ankles. This necessarily disturbs devotion. It is impos- | 
sible that the attention should not wander while the chill thus — 
is working ite way, aod the mind is led all the more to fix itself on the | 
coming misery because the signs of cold already well established in other | 
people are mach more frequent and d trative in church than else-_ 
where. Persons who cough moderately at home bark like watch dogs at 
church ; and during the sermon, unlers it bappeus to be very interesting, 
the use of the pocket-handkerchief is incessant. 

Colds also act in a curious way as teste of virtuous resolves. No vir- 
taoue resolve is more frequently made and more frequently broken thaa 
that of getting up in the morning. For, after a few mornings of success, | 
a cold comes ; and then what is the virtuous person to do? me people 
would point to the lives of ascetics, and of those who habitually and | 
professedly deny themselves, and say that it would be absurd to suppose | 
a zealous monk would wiss matins on account of a cold, and that an or- 
dinary layman of bigh purpose and +trong will may certainly do what a) 
monk does. But the object of the two is different; and so a cold comes | 
to them with a different force and meaning. The aim of the monk is to} 
be ascetic ; and therefore the more he gets up with a bad cold on him | 
the more successful he is. But the aim of the virtaous layman is to do| 
some work which be thioks necessary or useful. He may carry this work 
forward by getting up in spite of bis cold or he may only impede it. 





We are apt to have all the anecdotes on one side. Stories abound show- 
ing how this and that eminent man was accustomed to sit down steadily 
to his work at four every morning, whether he had a cold or not. But 
we never hear stories of men who, having persevered one mas A long 
in getting op with a cold, have been laid up for a week. isa 
coustant struggle goiug 00 between the guod and bad inflaences of com- 
fort which ougs to be acknowledged. Ifa man who has poms get- 
tiog up and working two hours before breakfast wakes with a slight cold, 
so determiues to lie in bed, he loses two hours’ work, and the 
tunity of winniog a victory over himself. This is the debit side of the 
entry, but there is a credit side. For be would probably bave worked 
very badly if be bad forced himself to labour in spite of the reluctance 
of his body, and he would have been less efficient throughout the day. 
Now, if work is done, it ought to be well dove ; and, if a man can 
more and better work by lying in bed for two hours aad working for six 
than he could if be had got up with a cold ou him and worked for eight 
hours, his work at least loses by the tenacity of bis resolution. It is 
true that the strength of bis will is increased, but we cannot afford to be 
always cultivating our strength of will at the expense of the excellence 
of our work. Where are we to stop? It would cultivate our strength 
of will if we wrote all our correspondence while standing on one leg, 
but our friends would probably fiod that our lettere were short, abrupt 
and uneasy. It is true that there are some men who would lose very 
litele by perseverance. The cold would pase off, and the next morning 
they would be well, and the principle and babit of work would be more 
strongly fixed in them than ever. But this is a part of the good luck 
which always carries some individuals to the surface on the current of 
life. If a band of ten officers go through a lential swamp, nine, 
perhaps, will die, while one will escape aad will receive rapid promo- 
tion. But, unless people are in the circamstaaces and of the character 
to strain fortace io their bebalf, and to take for granted np by have 
casapmente epee Tat, See may reasonably pause before they rua the 
unnecessary of stopping their industry which the chance of aa 
increasingly bad cold must entail. We cannot pretend to lay down any 
rale, but we feel quite safe in advising amy oae who wakes with a cold 
to get up at once if he meacs to get up ; for, if be is of a reflective turn, 
once hesitates, be will find it such a very knotty point to decide 
whether he ought to get up or not, that he will to a certainty lie ia bed. 

There is aleo another way in which colds make us feel the limitations 
of earthly happiness. Toey necessarily infuse an uuromaatic element 
into friendsbip and love. People with colds are generally more or less 
of bores to those whom they live witb, and they necessarily exhibit their 
less ideal and poetical side. No one can pretend that a mi witha 
running rbeum is as charming as she otherwise would be, or that the 
dearest friend is as agreeable as usual if be is barking and wheeszing all 
the time that he isspeaking. Little things like this do not really dimin- 
ieh love or friendship. Substantially, brothers aad sisters love each 
otber as tenderly, are as ready to help each other, encourage each other, 
and defend each otber, in all the great coacerns of life, whether one of 
the party bas or bas not a cold. But, at the same time, when the suffer- 
er goes quietly off to bed, his or her absence is feit as a relief, and treated 
as a cause of common rejoicing, This must be so in real life. We cao- 
not keep up, under all circumstances and at all moments, to the height 
whither the entbusi of affection carries us at special times, when 
nothing occurs to damp our ardour, and we give free play to the fancy. 
Still, unless substantial affection was enteriained, the nuisance of at- 
tending on a persoa with a bad cold might be so poignaatly felt that all 
kindly feeling might vanish away. A cold, therefore, may be used very 
advantageously as an instrument of discovery by those who are in 
doubt as to the real state of their affections. If a lover has a misgiviag 
that he is being carried away by good looks or the pleasures of intimate 
companionship, he may ge tar to satisfy himself as to the depth of bis 

oo by waiting till his mistress bas a cold. If be is not dismayed at 
nding ber io a sniffy, stupid state, he may entertain a reasonable con- 
fidence that be is attached to her with that sober and reasonable kind of 
ttachmeut which promises to make their union rich in quiet, moderate, 
aod sensible enjoyment. 

It is the peculiarity of minor miseries that knowing them to be minor 
mi-eries does not in the least belp us to bear them. There is no philoe- 
opby connected with colds, Serious illnesses are full of ins'ractioa— 
they inculcate resiguation, and remiad us that we are passing oa to an- 
otber world. But no one thinks of being resigned to a cold or 
4 profitable ase of it. Even teact-writers, who can get honey out of 
most any flower, never see any lesson in a cold. We are not aware that 
colds bave ever been brought into a religious novel, although few evils 
are too small for the wi! i of the authors of that kind 
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Iiteratere. We do net ao whe the contest in Bridget’s mind whether 
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she ought to blow her nose at the risk of iacommoding her aunt and 


reotor during an interesting conversation should not be made the tens 

of some very pretty analytical writing. But, as matter of fact, colds 

are con’ to be out of the bounds of domestic Philosophy. This ig 
they are at once small! things sad prosaic. It is worth 


? 


because 
that there is a large field in human affairs to which exactly the same 
en constantly kept straight in life, aod 
from getting too imaginative, by things which are very real, sary 
are of too small a nature to set the imagination at work. if they were 
not very decidedly felt, they would not make us more in harmocy with 
the actual condition of thiogs in which we are placed ; and if they 
not of a email natare, we shou'd make them the startiog-poia 
sallies of fancy and reflection. Perhaps an optimist philosoph 
show that in the economy of this world the 
plays & considerable part. But this 
‘or those who have got colds are not to be deluded into liking them 
discovering that a philosophy of colds might be derived from the 
fact of their having no philosophy attached to them ; and those 
have not got colds despise so contemptible a malady too heartily to 
of tarning to use the possibility of suffering from it. A cold cannot 
—_—— and the victim can do nothing more than smile faintly 
ar 
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MADAME DE VERMONT. 

I had brought old Susette intelligence of the death of the mistress she 
served in her youth, and never went on a more unwilling mission. 
deceased countess bad been a benefactress to Susette and her family. 
farm and cottage they owned on the pleasant banks of the Seine, where 
it flows down clear aod narrow from the hills of Burgundy, were her 
gifts. Every New Year’s Day, her steward had a standiog crder to pre- 
sent the entire household with new dresses ; and Susette berself bad an 
anoual! pension of a thousand francs from the countess ever since her 
marriage, which bappened some forty years before. 

The old woman sat spinuing at ber cottage-door. with white linen cap 
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| and handkerchief, russet gown, and blue striped apron, in which I had seen 


her arrayed summer and wioter for many a year. I told my sad news 
with all the y and ci pection it seemed to require, bat, to 
my amazement, Susette made no demonstration of grief, heard me to aa 
end tell how madame had died almost suddenly, after a very short ill- 
ness, at her residence in St. Petersburg, without word or motion, except 
that she turned the wheel more slowly, looked vacantly out on the soft 
spring eveniog, which was now falling on farm and vineyard, as if ihe far 
past came back with it, and said, with an expression of more bitterness 
thao sorrow : “ She’s gone at last, then.” 

I made no response ; it was my firm conviction that Susette’s senses 
were leaving her. Perhaps the old woman guessed my thoughts. She 
continued to spin silently for a few minutes, with her eyes fixed on her 
aproa, thea stopped her wheel, looked me fuli in the face, and said: 
“ You have often wanted to kaow why madame always lived abroad, aad 
why I didn’t go with her; I'll tell you, now that she’s gone. You're a 
friend of the family, aud won’t talk about it; and I shoald like you to 
know why I won’t mourn for the countess, 

“I was the first maid that ever the countesshad. My mother had been 





femme de chambre to her mother, Madame Valeré ; and when Mademoiselle 


Clarise weat to the convent of St. Ursula, where all the ladies of ber fa- 
mily got their education, she sent me with her to be a good girl, and 
never part from my young mistress till I got a good husband. The con- 
vent of St. Ursula stood in @ valley shut in by low bills in the heart of 
the wine country, where grapes ripen under the long summers of Cham- 
pagoe. The vineyards belonging to it stretched up the hiils as far as 
one could see. The nuns were kindly, and not overstrict. I can tell you 
there was little fasting or penance done in that convent. They took few 
scholars, and those only of the best families, gave them the best of teach- 
ing, kept all the fétes, sad made a feast more or less every saint's day. 
I bad leave to play with my young mistress, to keep her things in order, 
and to pick up scraps of learning beyond most girlsof my station. Ma- 
Cemoiselle and I grew up almost like sieters ; ie never kept thought or 
act of hers from me ; not that she wanted advice, though I was the eldest 
by three years, The very nuns ased to wonder at the sense she had— 
never in a scrape, never out of discretion ; the rest of the scholarscalled 
her nothing but Madame le Sage. 

“ The years passed quickly away, as they do when people are young. 
Her education was fini-hed, and we went home to Madame Vale:¢é’s house 
in Paris. The family had been among the best in France, and never for- 
got their birth and station ; but the olution had left them neither 
land nor fortune, Madame Valeré was a widow, with a great old house 
in the Faubourg St. Germain, aud aemali pension aliowed her by the 
king, Louis Dix-buit, when be got back to his throne ; so mademoiselle 
had no chance but to get well married or become a nan, as she often told 
me ; and I used to say she was sure to get a good husband, being so 





oppor-| pretty. I thougbt my words were like to turn out true before we were 


three months at home, for a young officer, who happened to be the 

of aa old friend of cotnaste exes to see the ladies one morning, bo 
never kept out of the house after. His mame was Victor Florian. He 
was just the man for her—brave and handsome, with such fine dark eyes 
and hair. My young mistress thought so too. There were rings aod 
letters between them unkoowa to madame or anybody but me. Victor 
was a great favourite with the old lady; she used to tell his exploits. 
How he had served in the last of the empire, and how it was through 
giving most of his pay to support an aged grandmother and two auute 
that he wasso poor ; for Monsiear Florian had no fortane bat his sword. 
She hed a thousand more fine thiags to tell of him. My poer mistress heard 
them all, aud I suppose he told her the rest ; but just when they wereas 
deep in love as two young people could be, Count de Vermont saw made- 
moiselle at a ball. He could not be called old, being little above forty ; 
ho cond not be called ugly, thongh his festuses wane aod his look 
heavy. Compared with Victor, he was nobody at all; bat the count was 
rich ; he bad lands in Burgundy, five bouse in Paris, and money in the 
bank. Well, he saw mademoiselle, danced with her, asked leave to visit 
at the house, and proposed for her to madame. It was a capital match ; 
the old lady was like to dance for joy, aad expected Clarise 


could not live as becomes our station. Waiting would do us no good; 
he will aever have more than his pay. My mother expects me to marry 
Oe geans, cad | Sant gs auth an ele oteny eaaiag 

“Tcould not think hard hearted, she cried so mach aboat it. 
Madame was 


and I thought the poor young man would have lost his senses. 
ever, the ‘rousseau was got ready, and my young mistress became Madame 
de Vermoat. 

“T weat home with ber to the coun?’s fine house, and must say he was 
not a bad busband. She wanted for nothing that a could or 
should wish for ; of dress, jewels, and company, she had enough and to 
spare. The count was kind to Madame Valera, aad would have bad ber 
live with them, but she stuck to her old house, thinking it more iade- 
pendeat. He was kind to me as being his lady’s confidential 
though I never liked him. He was kind to every friend of the family, 
and above them all, to Monsieur Florian. They had been acquainted 
long before the marriage ; the count’s, brother was colonel of the regi- 
ment in which Florian served. He knew nothing of the 
him and my mistress—how could he? the thing was kept so secret; so 
the poor count was always iaviting the young officer to his house. Mon- 
siear Florian was always coming, aud I could not hel 
would come of that ; because for all the words said before prefect aad 
priest, the old love had not died in their hearts. W went, 
his 6 ey op the countess ; it}was the work of all his days to get 
near her. Of course she had to be civil, bat 
‘Never fear, Susette,’ she used to say, when I warned ber 
‘ Victor is a man of honour, and I will never disgrace m ts 

“ At last they began to write aes < suppose they must have 
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and afterwards she told me that Monsieur Florian was going to joia his 
regiment in the south, That was about six months after my mistress 
her new name; and next week there was news among 


bad 
Fi ’s friends. An old ancle who had disowned him for serving the 


out wes the very cast W 5 tho count bat gue Se. cop bt 
mother, who still lived in the house she occupied before the revolution in 
Vv I doa’t think my mistress expected anybody ; she had been 
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of the day in the shops and the gardens, for it was sammer- 
Sead cot tao inte in evening for a new novel she wanted 
the bookseller. The house was quiet, as generally happened when 
the count was abseat ; most of the servants bad got a holiday. and among 
them the porter; but I bad a key, and could admit myself. My mistress’s 
dressing-room was at the back of the house, which, though it stood in the 
Rue St. Honoré, was an old one. They said it had been a couatry-house 
belonging to Qaeen Catherine de Medici, ages before the street was built. 
There was a garden behind ; but the high bouses were so ballt round it 
that there was Do way oat or in, except by a sort of pavillion which 
communicated with the dressing room by @ small door at the one end, 
and with the gardea by astair at the other. The door next the dressing- 
room was opeued by a key which my mistress kept in the lock for her 
own convenience ; she liked the garden, and used to prane the roses and 
tie up the jessamine there with her owa bands. I am telling all this to 
let you understand bow the thing happened. When I came back with 
the novel, the bouse was as quiet as | left it, butas I reached the dress- 
ing-room door, I heard voices withio ; it was not the count returned, for 
I peeped through the keyhole, and there was Monsieur Florian on his 
knees before my mistress, clasping both her hands, and praying her to 
fly with him. She was cryicg as if her heart would break, and saying: 
‘ Ko, Victor, no; I am a married woman.’ A sound below made me start 
from my peeping in an instant. Somebody came quickly upstairs. The 
step was so light, I took it for Julian the valet, and was coming out 
singing, that my mistress might kaow that there were people about, when 
the count himself walked past me, right into the dressiug-room. I ran 
in too, determined to stand by my misirese. There was nobody but her- 
self now, my singing or bie step having given the alarm ; bat without a 
word, the count walked straight to the pavilion door, locked it and pat 
the key in his pocket. i 

«+ Monsiear,’ said she, with uncommon digaity, as if no lady had ever 
been so inaulted, ‘ what does this mean?” : 

«¢ Phat is for you to consider, madame,’ said he, and ran to his own 
room. We heard him go and come as quick as lightning, and before 
either of us could speak, he was there with a loaded pistol ia his hand. 

«Husband |’ cried my mistress, throwing herself on her knees between 
him and the pavilion door, “ for the love of God let him go. He has 
never wrooged you ; neither have I. Bat I will retire to a convent ; [ 
will do anything you please ; ouly let him go. You would not shoot an 
unarmed mao.”’ 

“The count made no answer, but flung her out of his way. I cannot 
gay whether it was a push or a blow, whether the act roused the southern 
blood of her family—they were from Marseille—or whether she saw that 
nothing better could be done, bat springing up, she snatched the pistol 
from his hand before he could preveut ber, tarned it oo himself, drew the 
tri , aud being too near to miss ber aim, the count received the bullet 
in Ee treest, staggered back against the door he had locked, swayed for 
@ moment, and fell heavily to the floor. Before the smoke cleared away, 
I saw her stoop over him, and take the key out of his pocket; but the 
count never moved more, 

“ « Susetie,’ said she, ‘ we must give the alarm ; remember he shot him- 
self ;’ and she dropped the pistol behind him, jast as Julien and the 
housemaid came rusbiog up to see what had happened. I suppose such 
a screaming was never heard in the Rae St. Honoré as I made, and my 
mistress went into hysterics wonderfully like nature. The count had 
committed suicide in her dressing-room, for no reason that we could 
guess. Such was the account furnished to the police and the neighbours ; 
and when opportanity served, two or three hours after, Monsieur Florian 
left the house, with my longest dress and largest shawl on. Everybody 

itied madame, and puzzled themselves to make out why the count shot 
mself. Some thought it was on account of a quarrel with his mother— 
the old lady had a reputation that way ; some asserted it was owing to 
an intrigue be bad ia Versailles ; some, that he was mixed up in a con- 
iracy against the government ; and all Paris talked and wondered over 
bis suicide, till somethiag else happened for them to talk and wonder 
about. We bad a greater puzzle regarding the count. He had never 
known, never suspected anything, to our knowledge, yet he left madame 
his mother three hours earlier than usval, must bave watched Monsieur 
Florian, seen him enter the house, admitted himself with his own key 
and very little noise, and guessed that he wasin the dressing-room. Peo- 
Je thought it was grief that made madame grow so pale and thin, bat I 
ew it was fear that he might have had an ioformer, and that some end 
of the story would come out. However, at last an explanation was found, 
though not a very clear one; among the count’s private keys there was 
one what fitted madame escritoire, and Dennis, the locksmith, who worked 
for him, told me be had made it to monsieur’s order some weeks before 
his death. So mach for —— men. f never ENEW Otte vf 
them who could not Keep his own counsel and ferret out other peo- 

>, 
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+ When the faneral was over, and the will read, we found that all his 
lands in Burgundy and all bis money in the bank had been bequeathed 
to madame. His relations were all rich, but they did not dispute the 
will, as rich people commonly do; and now, I thought, after the weeds 
there would come a wedding, at my mistress and her lover bad both for- 
tune enough to please their families. I said as much to her one day whey 
we were alone in the great saloon. She never likedj the dressing-room 
afier that evening, would not see Monsieur Florian, aud kept herself very 

ely. 
lene Xo, Susette,’ eaid she, ‘I will never marry or love more. To save 
him and my own repatation, I mardered my busband, the man who loved, 
and married, and left me all bis possessions when I was a penniless girl. 
Do you think that any lover would keep his faith to a woman with such 
blood on her hands? 1 will not give Victor the opportunity of changing. 
As soon as my affairs are arranged, I will leave him and France for ever. 
My house is already bespoken ia St. Petersburg, and there I will live, 
far from all who ever knew me! Sasette, you have been the truest and 
most trusty maid that ever mistress had ; I have settled an annuity of a 
thousand fravcs upon you for life, besides a cottage and a farm iu Bar- 

ndy 5 it will do tor Julien and you. I know you have been engaged 
for some time, and I'll see you married before I go.’ 

“ My mistress was right about Julien, yet 1 meant what I said to her 
every word, ‘Let me go with you, mistress, to Russia, or the world’s 
end. I don’t care balf as much for Julien as I do for you.’ 

»** No, no, Sasette,’ she said again, and her look grew terribly wise and 
cold ; ‘you know what has happeved, and it don’t do to live with people 
who know such thiogs of us. Neither you nor I could stand that 
trial. Be a good girl; marry Julien ; and remember me only in your 

ere.” 

Madame kept her word—nothing could turn her from it. She left 
Monsieur Florian, and he never married, bat rose to be colonel in the 
room of the count’s brother, and fell fighting in Africa. Before 
the countess left France, she executed a will, leaving her fortane first to 
her motber, and then to ber husband's relations. But Madame Valeré 
never inherited; she’s gone many a year ago, and never could uoder- 
stand why her only daughter, who allowed her euch a handsome income, 
chose to live in the far north. I am told the countess associated only 
with Russians, and took up @ strange habit of sleeping by day and 
waking by night. She has given me the thousand francs, the cottage and 
the farm, these forty years. I accepted them on Julien’s account; he 
was my lover. We have got on as well as most married people. Julien 
is an old man now ; Tam an old woman. Our two sons have grown up 
and married ; youder are our grandchildren playing by the river-side. 
Bat io my dreams | have a grudge against her, for the honest faith and 
affection she fluog back upon my heart, as not likely to stand the test of 
time, becaase | happened to be her maid, and knew the one secret of her 
life. Now you understand why I'll wear no mourning for Madame de 
Vermont.” 


—_———— 


THE SHADOW IN THE HOUSE: 
Continued from the “ Albion” of June 9. 
CHAPTER X.—MOTHER AND SON. 

It is an old story, that of the many waiting on the aspect of the one ; 
@ king pethaps, or a great mivister, watched by hungry expectants; 
langbiog when be smiles, wretched when he frowns; their entire lives 
apparently incorporated with his, knowing only bis will and wish, all 
their faculties submissively offered up as so many instraments for the 
furtherance of bis views, But greater in this way than king, or the 
mightiest of kingly ministers, is the minister of the body politic, the 
high priest of Nawure, the passer to and fro between the dumains of Life 
and Dvath, the witaess to so many struggles between those ever-warring 
potentates ; who, as if in despair of completely foiling each other, or 
ys - sheer Pg nn A ner a the arbiter betwixt 
them, ecide many a aman creature, bangin 
breathlessly on the flat, which his lips will, leo, first make heows re 
them. What is courtier—or any other worldly—homage to this? What 
following, however numerous or individually noticeabie, can rival his— 
the Doctor’s—who sees in every questioning eye, every faltering lip, 
ep pele Ly Coa phe pled 
back tidings that may spread the shade or the brightest sunshine 


through those under-worlds of life, which are in fact the only real 





worlds ; as we all fiod out at such periods; and, as many of us discover, 
we have found out too late. What royalty bath homage like this? 
What costly favours can kings confer, that shall equal in their effect 
upon us the simple words of that yonder plain-lookinz maa, in the dark 
surtout, whispers—with a gra-p of the haod and a clight smile—“ Yes, | 
the danger is over?” When the satiated monarch offered his princely 
rewards for a new pleasure, why did not some one claim them, by say- | 
ing, “O king, learn how to save the life of but one of the. humblest of | 
thy subjects, and they who love that life will give thee all thou desirest !”’ | 
I will not say that Archy, as he watched by the corner of a street, the | 
day after the terrible meeting with bis mother, for the coming of Dr. | 
Simpson, had thoughts like these ; for his emotions were of that tumal- 
taous nature which precludes thought, or at least concentrates it upon 
the fewest possible ideas, and with an entire absence of generalisation. 
But what he did think was only a series of individual variations of the 
same broad theme. “ Will she recover? How much longer will this 
man be? Can I—can any human agevey that I might set in operation, 
save her? O God, if my life might bat be accepted! I hear wheels. 
No, not his. This doctor, does he know—is he capable of feeling what 
bangs upon him? Has he the requisite skill? Could he not be changed, 
if— Ah! he comes.” 

A plain-looking Brougham drove rapidly up the street, and was about 
to turn the corner, when Arcby’s hasty movement and gesture caused 
the inmare to pull the check-string and stop. 

“ Excuse the interruption, but my name is Cairn.” 

“ What, the son of my patient?” 

“Yes. May I be permitted to tell you, what others perhaps may wish 
to keep secret, the cause of her sudden illness?” 

“ Certainly ; the knowledge may be useful.” 

“She met me suddenly, vader circumstances that led her to suppose I 
bad been guilty of conduct that would make me infamous. I had not 
time to explain ; nor do I know that any explanati t 
would have convinced her. Bat, O sir, she wiil die; I feel sure she will 
die, — this serious injury, unless she can be brought to believe dif- 
ferently. 

Dr, Simpson gave a dry cough, and paused before he spoke again ; and 
then his words implied to Archy’s ear a cruel indifference, that made his 
very soul tremble. 

“TI tear, my friend, you forget that I am a doctor—not a confessor.” 
But as he spoke, he gazed searchingly into Arcby’s face, with eyes that 
bad often broughi to light hidden truth upon unwilling faces; that had 
even, on one occasion, told their owner he had deadly guilt before him, 
and bad prepared the way for the conviction of the criminal. But Archy 
met that piercing gaze with even deeper earnestness ; and although his 
face grew at once crimson and dark as be spoke, he never for an instant 
quailed under the steady look of the doctor. 

“I bave behaved ill—foolishly—weakly—but, on my soul, sir, not cri- 
minally ; and all I ask is, that my mother shall know that I stake 
willingly all ber fatare favour upoo the issue of my proving tbis to her, 
and upoa my undoing that which she hasseendone. Bat, O sir, perhaps 
whilst we talk she is dyiog ;—perhaps before this can even be said to 
her, which might inspire new life, she may be dead!” 

“ Are you in danger for this affair, whatever it may be?” 

“No; it is past—io that respect.” 

“ You have been a soldier? Nay, it is useless to suppose that I could 
not see that—and yet you do not look like a private. Well, I am not 
fond of dabbling in matters that don’t concero me, and still less so in 
matters that I do not fally uoderstand. But I am inclined to believe 
what you say, and will see if [ can make avy use of the fact.” 

Archy’s grateful look, aud respectful drawing back, were the only an- 
swer. The Brougham drove on to the door of the little lodging-house. 
Mrs. Cairn aod Jean bad taken up their abode for the night, when they 
reached Chatham ; and which they now found would have to be their 
abode for many a night ; perhaps only to be quitted by one of them alive. 
Archy waited, almost counting every second of time that passed during 
the first five minutes, and then feeling a sense of alarm, that grew every 
instant stronger, at the unexpected delay in the doctor’s re-appearance. 
Again he passed, as be had done ecores of times already, before the win- 
dow, looking up ; though quite aware, feom Jean, that the sick room was 
at the back of the house, and altogether out of the range of his vision. 
He became so oppressed that he thought he would walk away a litile, to 
recover himself, before again speaking to the doctor. He did so ; then 
heard suddenly the rumbling of wheels, turned, and beheld the Brougham 
rolling away, at a rapid pace, in an opposite direction. The doctor then 
avoided him! Or, was — in such satans on be was eon to seck ad- 
Otttonsl aidt O Ged! e must—be would see - married 0 
the street, but stopped, as he re@.oted «Perhaps he bas spoken igae 
and she has convinced him I am a liar—bas told him all—and he has 
given me up, aud wishes me to understand by his behaviour bow he will 
treat me if | again address him! Ab, doctor, we'll see to that, if the 
matter prove worth seeing to. I will goin. Jean said I must not come 
—not yet—not even to speak to ber. ButI krow what she meant. It 
was not that she could not leave my mother even for a single instant, as 
she said ; no, it was that she dreaded lest my mother might know that I 
was polluting the air in her neighbourhood by my presence. But Jean, 
at least, shall see me.” 

Archy went to the door, and knocked gently. It was opened by Jean 
herself, who bad seen him ia the street, and who now allowed bim to ful- 
low her into an inner room ; where, for a moment or two, neither of them 
could either speak to, or look upon, each other. But at last, steadying 
his voice as well as he could, he said: 

« Jean, tell me truly, how is mother ?”’ 

“Very bad.” q 

“ You mean’”’—he paused, with a kiad of superstitious fear of the word 
—“ dangerously 30?’ 

“ Yes.” 

“Then, Jean, I must and will see her.” 

“Oh, Archy, will you throw away the one chance left us ?’’ 

“ Jean, Jean, I tell you,” cried the young man passionately, “I know 
mother better than you do. It ismy disgrace that is killing her, She 
could battle successfully with physical dangers a thousand times worse 
than this, if they were physical only ; but 1 know well what she is doing, 
—she is baffling you all. She is killing herself It is her will todie. Lt 
is her only retuge, sbe thinks, against this dishonour !” 

“And how will you change her belief?” 

“ Jean, I said nothing to you, I thipk, when we met, but the bare words, 
‘1 am innocent ; on my soul, l am i 4!’ Ican say ao more to you 
now—but do you believe?” ‘ 

“Ido, Areby, I do indeed,” was the endden, decided reply ; so sudden 
and so decided, that Arcby, who had expected there was a great battle 
to be fought with Jean, but one that he could not pause to fight now, 
whilst the more critical one with his mother lay beyond—the ooly strug- 
gle he could at present see, or think of,—Archy was 80 stopped by the 
words and tone, that be coald not bat feel himself suddenly unmanned ; 
and while he took her band, and marmurred—* God bless you, Jean,”’ 








what moved her, for the blood rushed to and then from her brow, and 
ber whole frame became so tremulous, that Archy thought she would 
fall ; and be came to ber, tenderly, aod supported her, while he reached 
| a chair, and made ber sit. 

« |—I—am worn out with want of sleep, and—and—” was all poor 
Jean could say. 

“ Well, now, Jean, attend to me. [see the danger on both sides. Per- 
haps mother will not listen to me ; and the attempt to make ber may be 
fatal. I know that. But, on the other hand, she is dying—I feel sure 
of it ; and I, who inflicted the blow, must try to save her from the con- 
sequences. If she would but open ber heart for a single instant to me ; 
nay, if she would only admit the thought, as a mere possibility, that I 
may be undeserving of the treatment I bave received, she would gradu- 
ally change, until at last [ migbt tell her my whole story ; and then, [ 
am sure, she would bave but one feeling, one desire, to help me to right 
myself.”’ 

oh It has been tried, and failed.” 

“ You mean— ?”’ 

“ The doctor began to speak to ber about you—(I knew then you had 
seen him), and there was a recurrence of the attack, so violeut, that I 
thought she would have died before its cessation. The doctor himself was 
frightened out of «li bis ordinary ca! maess.” 

Poor Archy !—he stood as one paralysed, as he heard that. It seemed 
to destroy the only bope that bad been buoying him up. 

“I must go back to her,” said Jean, moving slowly away ; after 
trying in vain to shape out one word of comfort for the miserab 
man. 


« Jean, tell me this, and I will be gaided by your answer, as to what 
I will do. Before the doctor spoke, did be flad ber at ali better? 
he then any decided hope ?” 

Jean hesitated to answer, and Arcby saw that she did so. Again he 





slowly but firmly repeated the words of the question. Jean felt con- 
strained ia trathfulness to reply,— 


the tears began to roll down his thio cheeks. As to Jean, I know not | 





«7 Nowmhe seemed unessy about her,—and he drew me aside, and said, 

I think T must try to tarn ber thought—I fear she is not helping us, as 
she should. Are you in her counsel?’ Isaid, Yes. ‘Aod in bis? he 
continued, looking at me; and I siid—believing you would have wished 
me to do so—Yes. ‘ Ab, very well,’ he exclaimed ; and then be went to 
your mother, and said Le had something to say to her that she ought to 
hea. But she discovered it in an instant—looked at me, oh with such 
reproach, thioking it was my doing, and said, ‘ Is it about him doctor—’ 
bur she could siy no more, for the blood that—” 

Well, Jean, desperate measures are some'imes the most pradent. 
Perhaps, after all, be may have done some good. She may regret she 
stopped him. She is naturally just. Yes, I will believe be has done 
some good, And if, now, she can bat be made to hear, that I wish her to 
live to see me clear myself from this stain, she cannot altogether reject 
my prayer—cannot absolately disbelieve me—she loves me too well for 
— Jean, do not fail me now. We mast be bold. It is our only 

ance, 
“ The doctor has absolutely forbidden me to allow any one to see her, 
or to speak to her. Even I must be silent for the next few hours.” 

“ Aod you promised him ?” 
“1 did.” 
“ That’s enough. Now mark, Jean, I will go into my mother’s bed- 
room. Any attempt to prevent me, can only destroy what little chance 
we 5 otherwise arise through my speaking to her. You see that?” 

“ es, 


* And you h 5 ” 

y You? ear me say, I will go to her? 

“ Now then, what will you do?” 

Jean’s eyes shut for a moment, as if to enable her. to withdraw for a 
briet space from the world, from him, from everythiug external, to com- 
mune with ber own spirit alone; and take counsel as to how she should 
deal with the desperate man, {whose \terrible words yet vibrated in her 
ears—“I will go to her.” She looked up at last, and a sweet light 
seemed to have settled in her eyes, and a aweet but very faint smile ran 
over her face, as she put out her hand to Arehy, and said,— 

“ Perhaps you are right, Come!” 

He grasped her hand, and followed her (not quitting his hold for an 
instant) into the dark passage ;—seeing nothing but the eternal picture 
—of that dear but terrible form lying prostrate on the bed, resolute, as 
he believed, to die without another word said, to any human being, least 
of all to him. Jean stopped, and his heart seemed to stop too, before the 
door, which now alone divided him from the reality of that picture, Jean 
tarned the handle eo noiselessly, that only senses like Archy’s could 
have perceived the sound ; and then, loosening ber haod, she motioned 
to him to stay there, while she advanced into the darkened chamber. 
Presently he heard a breathing, which was responded to by Jean; who 
evidently either repeated questions that she heard imperfectly, or th 17 
she heard, or who was guessing at questions that she believed Mrs, 
wisbed to put ; which of the two Archy could not discover. 

“ Did the doctor seem hurt !—Yes.” 

Ay pause. 

“ What did he want to say !—Why, that he fancied you are in error as 
to your son’s conduct—that he thinks that he has been badly treated— 
aod a ought to get well, to look into the matter,” 

“ a 

Archy beard that exclamation, and felt that his time wascome, He 
knew, too well, the terrible issue pending. [oa minute she might be— 
Bat he would think no more—he must act. So, patting off his shoes, 
that he might make no noise ; but with a feeling that was akia to the 
reverence with which Eastern worshippers enter the threshold of a shrine, 
and which reminded him of boy-days, wheu she had often made him do 
the same thing, on entering her exquisitely clean kitchen, be moved 
few paces forward ; and then, ia tones of thrilliag, almost preternataral 
calmness, said— 

“Mother, before it is too late, hear me—your son—say to you, that 
Jean’s words are trae ; that you sball yourself live to acknowledge they 
are trae, if you will bat now remember, that I have never, since that day 
in the orchard, told you a lie, or practised upon you one intentional de- 
ception. Mother my life is your life. My present dishonoar is yours, 
My future acquittal shall be yours too, or I will not trouble to seck it, 
I will say no more till you permit me.” 

Poor Jean! how she hung upon every word, and how she dreaded that 
each would be followed by some more fatal outbreak from the motion- 
less form on the bed. But, to her inexpressible relief, Mrs. Oairn re- 
mained sileut ; until out of the very silence, a new fear arose for both 
the agitated listeners—Had she fainted? Jean went to the bed-side, 
ont oxar yards the averted face, leant dowa, kissed it, saw shade b: 
shade of steroness roll off, felt a great tear coursing down her own cheeks, 
which would drop on the mother’s if she did not tara away—ro she did 
tara, bat too late, the big drop moistened the other cheek with a some- 
thing which seemed natural there, though epringiug from a foreign 
source, and at last there was a low breathing sound,— . 

“ To-morrow !—Yes.—I will tell him.” These words, and another 
kiss, closed the dialogue. Archy had heard—with a mist before his eyes 
he took and wrung Jean’s hand, and—disappeared. 


CHAPTER XI.—AT MIDNIGHT. 

As Archy paced up and down, at midnight, the little bed-room at 
the top of a house which stood nearly opposite the one which contained 
his mother, and which be had secured that he might the better 
watch everything that passed, he stopped every now and then to look 
forth, aod gaze yet once again upon that door aad those windows, to see 
if he could draw auy meaning out of their blank aspects,—aay conscious- 
ness of what was going on behind them. This had become quite a habit 
with him duriog few eventful hours that bad just passed. He felt 
uneasy, if by avy accident be had forgotten to look upon them for man 
minutes together. And now, as he did look, he saw the door open, = | 
the woman of the house come forth, cross the street, and—yes—she is 
doubtless coming to him. He ran down, and received with agitated 
hands a scrop of paper, on which was pencilled, 

Don’t be frightened. She is better in mind—you have done be good 
but sbe seems to become more agitated in spirits, a» she allows herself 
to think more justly of you, and that weakens her. I wrote to say, I 
dread the interview to-morrow. May I put it off, if she om. . 

EAN, 

Archy immediately wrote on the back of the paper, aleo in peacil, 

“ T leave all to you now. Oaly save her, and eteraal blessings on your 
head. Let me hear as often as you can. Arcur,” 

The woman went back, and again Archy began his endless pacings to 
and fro, and bis (thoughts now took a turn. “ My mother is ia no condi- 
tion to hear ev.dence—to bal pposiog probabiliti pead 
ing all jadgment the while upon matters affvetiag her life (present 
aud fuwure) to the very core. No; and she will be herself the first to 
perceive bereafter ; if she does not do it now, any flaws in my case. What 
thea? Let me consider once more. All that can be done for her at pre- 
sent is to make her practically hope I am innocent of aay intriasicall 
| infamous act. Sach a feeling would certainly buoy her up to stragg! 
with this deadly pbysical danger. Can I not, while sparing her for aiew 
days the details, give her some additional proof that she may have faith 
io me? Mr. Dell, | bave thought of bim several times, but still I see 
nothing clear, a3 to what he could do in the matter. He might help me 
to re establish my name, by and bye, and probably would 4» s0; butthe 
present—the present—wha: cao he do to help my poor wuther? Hal 
what if I were to offer to submit the whole to him, aud abide by the re- 
sult. It I cannot convince him, so that he will act for me, I amsure she 
will not remain convinced. What if Jeaa were to tell ber this?” 

Archy paused thougbtfally—thea began to write; but tore ap the 
paper aod threw the fragments out of the window, The cool night air 
played refreshingly upon bis burning brow, aad gave bim fresh strep 
He again wrote, and then read to himselt, in low tones, the following 
words,— 

“ Could you, do you think, persuade her to rest—from all these terrf- 
ble agitationa, if, iastead of my meeting her, you were to tell her, that I 
bave determined, now that sbe bas listened to me, to take a step more 
decisively calculated to assure her that I must be innocent, while sparing 
her al! the toriuring labour aod suspense of listening to, aod weighing, 
step by step, the significance and value of each detail of my story? What 
if I go to Mr. Dell, confide the whole to him, and ask my mother to re 
ceive bis verdict, till such time as she recovers, aod Can herself go calmly 
into the matier? Whatdo you think? Axcur,” 

It was some time before be could resolve to deliver this, but at last he 





le | went down-stairs, opened the door softly, crossed, and tapped. The 


woman be had before seen, came immediately, looking so auxious, that 
Archy forgot his errand, aod gazed with whitening lips, that could not 


Had | frame themselves to utterance, helplessly ia ber face. 


* She be very bad—bat, Lord love you, don’t you give way. You 
mast keep up these poor creatures. I don’t kuow what's amiss, that you 
knows best ; but do you try to hearten them, that’s what they both 
wants ; and that’s what she wants more than the doctor.” 
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The Aloiow. 











“ You are right, quite right. I’m here now with a thought of that she regarded him as mad. When Dr. Baillie and other physicians whose 


Kind. Please give this note. I will wait if you permit me, till you | 
retura.” | 

The woman took the note, and went away. She was a long time gone. | 
Was Jean considering ? or was bis mother too ill for Jean to be able to at-| 
tend anything elee just now? He heard the heavy but muffled step slowly 
returning at last, aod presently he read these lines,— 

“| bave ventured to read ber your note, and I can see it has giveo ber} 
great relief, You have anticipated thoughts that were in both our | 
minds. I do think now she will rest. She has great confidence in Mr. 
Dell’s judgment ; and altogether I can see your project relieves ber | 

atly. Wait till after the doctor’s visit in the morning. I will con- | 

le to him as much of what has passed as will enable him to judge of 
her state and prospects. If he thinks you may safely leave her, 1 recom- 
mend you to go away at once. It is her mind that has been so destroy- 
ing ber. I bope now you have changed ber mind. Jean. 

“T think she’s a Jittle better,” said the woman. 

“ Yes, yes, I hope so.” 

“ Would you like to stay bere to-night?” 

“ Oh if you would bat allow me!” 

“To be sure. I haven’t a bed but there’s the sofa.” 

“Thank you, thank you!” said Arcby abstractedly. After a while he 
said to her, in a very low tone,— | 

“Do you think my mother is asleep? Ob, if I could but look upon 
her for a single moment.” 

The woman brushed away a tear from her eye, as ehe thought of a} 
somewhat kindred scene, that had once happened betwixt her and a son 


} 


from acting on her own impulses or jadgmeot. As all the world knows, 


opinions were asked (not by ber) declared him sane, sbe still abstained 


the case was eabmitted, in an anooymous form, to Dr. Lushington and 
Sir Samuel Romilly ; and the unbesitating decision of these two great 
lawyers and good men was that the wife—whoever she might be—must 
never see ber husband again. When they knew whose case it was, they 
ever swerved from their first judgment, but declared that they would 
never aid or countenance Lady Byroa’s return to her husband. Under 
the circumstances, the general sympathy was with the wife, to whose 
wifely merits the husband bad borne such strong testimony at his most 
trustworthy moment, and who had herself preserved so complete a silence 
under the insult and contempt with which he afterwards eudeavoured to 
overwhelm her. If her attachment to him had been more superficial, or 
if she had been vain or egotistical, or weak, or timid, she would have 
said something—sometbing which would have let the pablic into the pri- 
vacy of ber griefs, and have broken down, more or less, the sacred do- 
mestic enclosure, All that was said, however, was eaid by him; and 
there were always just and generous people enough to remember that 
that they bad only Byron’s story, and that Byron's stories were not apt 
to be over and above true. Great was the disappointment of such people 
when there appeared in 1836, in the New Monthly Magazine, a sort of dis- 
closure, offered in the name of Lady Byron. 

The first cbvious remark was that there was no real disclosure yoos 
the whole affair bad the appearance of a desire on the part of Lady 
Byron to exculpate herself, while yet no adequate information was given. 
Many who bad regarded her with favour till then, gave her up, so far as 





of her own, and somehow her heart yearned to the poor youth, and she | to believe that feminine weakness had prevailed at last. But she, on 


began to think he ought to be belped in such a natural request. 
“| shall, for ber sake, probably go away to-morrow for several days, | 


and therefore if I could now—” 


“ Well, wait a bit while I speak to the young woman you call Jean.” | he publi-hed the paper, and so forth. Lady Byron’s friends knew, all 


She returned almost ~ ery ° 

“I was so frightened—I thought your mother was fast asleep, and I 
spoke, I thought very low, but she beard every word, and to my aston- 
isement she says herself to me,— 

“TI should like to see him--we won't talk.” 

Archy was kneeling by his mother’s bed-side before the woman was 
quite aware be had Fert the room. He put up bis hand—bers met it 
—she felt his kisses upon it—he felt himself drawn very gently—he half 
rose over the bed—crept nearer and nearer, till lips met, too long divi- 
ded—and then he murmured,— 

“No more, no more. Iam happy. Let me rest here by your side, till 
you sleep.” He felt the tender clasp answer him—he lay a little apart 
—once the hand loosened itself, and passed over his face, and brow, and 
through his hair, then returned to his hand. When Jean, after a long 
silence, through which they might have beard ber heart beat, bad they 
been capable of any perceptions or emotions that lay beyond themselves, 
when Jean came softly to look at them, she saw they were both asleep— 
both looking so wondrously like each other, and the moisture still un- 
dried on both cheeks. 

Jean, who had shared all their troable, took some comfort from their 
solace. She drew the low arm-chair close by the bed-side, where she 
could look upon their two faces, and be ready to answer the slightest ap- 
peal. Poor girl, she has forgotten for a moment, in the very unselfish- 
ness of her sympathy, that she ought not to trust hereelf to dwell upon 
that face which, though sadly changed, was yet far more dangerous .ban 
the little picture she so sternly turned away from her in her own room 
at Bletchworth Hall.— 7b be continued. 


—— 


LADY NOEL BYRON. 


When the only child of Sir Ralph and Lady Milbank was born it would 
have been considered a strange prophecy if any seer had told how that 
infant should be in character simply a good and true woman, without 
genius or any remarkable intellectual qualities, without ambition or va- 
nity, and yet that she should twice become an object of deep interest to 
the Euglich people—ber name on the toogues of millions, and ber mer- 
rits dixcussed, once with party heat, and again, after a lapse of more 
than forty years, with the warmth of well-grounded popular gratitude. 
Such, however, has been the lot of that quiet, beneficent, true-hearted 
Englishwoman, Lady Noel Byron. Her life began with sunshine ; then 
it was shaken by a fearful storm, which clouded the rest of her life ; bat 
she, sitting in the shade, sent a multitude into the sunshine, and patiently 
wore away tbe last two-thirds of her life ia making others happier than 
the could be herself. 

While everybody assumes to know Lady Byres’ history, none but h 
intimate {friends seem to have avy notion of her character, The ch et 
reason of this is that Lord Byron gave forth two irreconcileable accounts 
of it; one when he first lost her, and another when it suited him to set 
up a case of incompatibility of temper. The long tract of time over 
which she has passed since his death would have settled the matter in 
all minds if Lady Byron bad desired that it should. But she desired 
only quiet; and it is by ber benefactions only that the chief part of her 
life has been recoguised and will be remembered. 

Her childhood was spent for the most part at Seaham, In Durham, 
where Sir Ralph Milbank’s estate was situated. She preserved such love 
for the place, up to her later years, that a pebble from ite beach was an 
acceptable present to ber. She was carefully reared, and, for the time 
in which she lived, well educated. Mr. Moore and Lord Byron could 
have known but little of the education of girls at th» opening of the cen- 
tary, and must have been bad judges of the minds and of ibl 


this occasion, gave another proof of ber strength. The whole business 
was one of poor Campbell’s freaks, He excused himself by sayiog that 
it was a mistake of his—that he did not know what he was about when 


the while, that she bad no concern whatever in the transaction. The 

world did not know it; for she refused to recognise the worid’s iater- 

ference in her affairs. She had made no explanations hitherto ; and she 

made none now. She suffered, perhaps, as much as a weaker woman 

could bave done ; but she did not complain. Many years after she wrote 

to a friend who had been no less unjustifiably betrayed—* I am grieved 

for you, as regards the actual position. But it will come right. I was 

myself made to appear responsible for a publication by Campbell most 

unfairly, some y+ are ago, so that if [ had not imagination enough to en- 

ter into your case, experience would bave taught me to do so.” Weare 

not disposed to countenance the cant of the time about ours being an 

age of materialism in comparison with others, but if any one case could 

bring us to such a conclusion, it would be this. All can honour the 

women, of any age, who bave borne the racking of the limbs rather than 

speak the word which would release them: but few have fitly honoured 

this long endurance, through forty years, of the racking of the tenderest 

feelings, rather than gain absolution by the simplest disclosure. The 

source of this strength was undoubtedly her love for her husband. Shes 
loved him to the last with a love which it was not in his own power to 

destroy. She gloried in his fame ; and she would not interfere between 

him and the public who adored bim, any more than she would admit the 

public to judge between him and her. As we bev» said, her love en- 

dured to the last. It was her fortune which gave him the means of pur- 

suing his mode of life abroad. He spent the utmost shilling of her 

property (bat the law gave him while he lived: and he left away from 

her every shilling that he could deprive ber of by his will ; and what the 

couree of life was which be thus supported he himeeif has left on record. 

Yet, after all this, the interview she had with bis servant after his death 

shows what a depth of passion lay concealed under the calm surface of 
her reserve. It will be remembered that when Byron knew himself to be 

dying he called to bis man Fletcher and desired him to “ go to Lady 

Byron,” end * * * * Herebis utterance became unintelligible, till 

he said “ You will tell ber this ;” aod Fletcher was obliged to reply, 

* I bave not heard one syllable that you have been saying.” “ Good 
God!” exclaimed the dying man; but it was too late for more. 
Fietcber did “go to Lady Byron ;” but, during the whole interview, 
she walked up and down the room, striving to stifle ber sobs, and obtain 
power to ask the questions which were surging in her heart. She 
could not speak, and he was obliged to leave her. 

Since that time there have been many who have believed and said thut 
no one person in England was doing so much good as Lady Byron. It 
was not done, as her husband gave out, by attending charity balls, or 
dispensing soups and blaukets aod dii i Among the mul- 
titude of ways in which she did good, the chief and the best was by in- 
stituting and encouraging popular education. 

We hour at present (and glad we are to her it) mucD about the teach- 
ing of * common things ;”’ far, years vefore such a process was publicly 
discussed, Lady Byron’s schools were turuing the children of the poorest 
into agricultarists, artisans, sempstresses, and good poor men’s wives. 
She speat ber income (sach as her husband left of it) in fostering every 
sound educational scheme, and every germ of noble science useful 
art, as well as in easing solitary hearts, and making many a desert place 
cheerful with the secret streams of her bouoty, There was a siogular 
grace in the way in which she did these things. For one instance :—A 4 
lady, impoverished by bopeless sickness, preferred poverty with a clear 
conscience, to a competency under some uncertaiaty about the perfect 
rectitude of the resource. Lady Byron, hearing of the case, wrote to an 
intermediate person to say that the poor invalid could never be a subject 
of pity, as the poverty was voluntary, bat that it seemed bard that the 








women, if they were sincere in their representations of Miss Milbank as 
& blue, as a mathematical prude, and so forth, Moore, who had no vi- 
gorous intellectual tastes, might bave been sincere; and he no doubt 
was so in the plainness of his avowal that be “ never liked ber.” Lord 
ron knew better than he pretended. He knew that she was impulsive, 
tionate, natural io ber teelings aud manners when be first offered to 
her ; and none knew so well as he what she proved herself to be capable 
of uoder trial—how passionately she loved him, and how devoted she 
would bave been, through good and evil report, if be had made ber com- 
panionship possible. When he first offered to her she was, in her girlish- 
nese, evidently wane ty surprise. She refused him, but desired not to 
lose him as a friend. hen he offered himself again she knew 
nothing (how should she?) of the profligate spirit in which the deed 
was dove. Moore's account, in bis “ Life of Byron,” of the way in which 
the second proposal was brought abou‘, and the circumstances uoder 
which letter was d hed, was the first that most people kaew 
about it. When that book came out, every one saw how wise and how 
good was the silence which the injured woman had preserved. Her ene- 
mies were then convicted on their own confession. To say nothing of 
what the women of England felt, there was not a man with an honest 
heart in his breast who did not barn with indignation over the shameless 
narrative of how the trusting, admiring, innoeent girl whom the 
poet bad wooed before, was now made sport of among protligate jesters, 
and deliberately proposed as a sacrifices to the bare chances of the liber- 
tine’s eelf-restraint. 

What her father was about to permit his child to enter into euch a 
marriage seems never to have been explained. The less bis child knew 
of Byron’s moral entanglements, the more vigilaot should her father 
have been over her chances of domestic peace ; and the more generous 
she was sare to be about the poverty of her lover, the more should her 
parents have taken care that she should not leave them for a home which 
was to be broken into by nine or ten executions in the first year. Never 
was a young creature led to the altar more truly as cncrides. She was 
rash, no doubt, but she loved bim ; and who was vot, in the whole basi- 
nees, more rash than she? At the altar ehe did not know that she was a 
sacrifice : but before sunset of that winter day she knew it, if a judgment 
may be formed from her face and attitude of despair when she alighted 
from the carriage on the afternoon of her marriage-day. It was not the 
traces of tears which won the sympathy of the old butler who stood at 
the opea door. The bridegroom jumped out of the carriage and walked 
away. The bride alighted, and came up the steps alone, with a counteu- 
ance and frame agonised and listless with evident horror and despair. 
The old servant longed to offer his arm to the young lovely creature, as 
4n assurance of sympathy and protection. From this shock sbe certainly 
Tallied, and soon, pecuniary difficulties of her new home were ex- 
actly what a devoted spirit like hers was fitted to encounter. Her hus 

bore testimony, alter the catastrophe, that a brighter being, a more 
apsies and agreeable companion, never blessed any man’s home. 
ben he afterwards called ber cold and mathematical, aad over-pious, 
and +o forth, it was when public opinion had gone aguinst him, and when 
be had discovered that her fidelity and mercy, ber sileace aud Magoa- 
nimity, might be relied on, so that he was at full liberty to make his part 
oat, =e as she was concerned. 
ilent she Was, even to ber own parents, whose feelings she magnani- 
mously spared. She did not act rasbly in leaving bim, though bad 
been most ra-h in marrying him. As my Fy others called bim insane, 
she was glad to do #0 too ; and when she bim for ber father’s house 


v d to place at ber call in a certain bank £100 for benevolent pur- 

poses; and, in order to avoid all risk of uopleasant remarks, she had 

made the mouey payable to this intermediate cor deat. This was 

~ way of cheering the sick room ; and the same spirit rao through all 
er t jopa of hy A, 

No one could be more thoroughly liberal towards other people’s per- 
suasions, while duly valuing her owo. No one could be further from 
pedantry, while eagerly and industriously inquiring after all new science 
and literatare,—io order to learo, and by no means to display. When 
we say, as we truly may, that her life was devoted, after family claims, 
to the silent promotion of public morality (without the slightest mixture 
of cant or dogmatism), of ecience, of education, of human, aud especially 
of domestic, happiness, wherever she could confer ber biessings, we may 
ask how a much-tried woman’s life could be better spent? and, 
how many women co tried could so bave spent their lives? What do 
mestio lite might and should have been to her, all must feel who saw her 
devotion to her daughter, not only in youth, but yet more in attendance 
on the slow dying of that one child, and evea more still io her labours 
and sacrifices for her grandchildren. It might have been said that she 
lived for them, if she had not at the same time been doing so much for 
the world beyond. Those who are gifted with insight with a true 
heart might also see by other tokens what domestic life might and should 
have been to her. They might see it in the countenance, so worn, while 
so calm, steady, and thoughtful. They might see it in the wretched 
health which made her living from year to year a wonder even to her 
physicians ; aod in the restlessness which indisposed ber to have a set- 
tled home, after the name of home had been 80 spoiled to her; and in 
the few and smal! peculiarities which told cf straiced affections and of 
irremediable loveliness in life. They might see it, too, in the love which 
she woo and iously ded ; and especially in the solace and 
the care which surrounded her io her decline, and the love and gratitade 
| which watched by ber pillow as ber life ebbed away. This one child of 
|@ bappy home grew up almost unconscious of anything beyond it. In 
| ber youth she found berself suddeuly the subject of the world’s conversa- 
| tion, if not of the interest of all Eoglaod ; und she could not but know, 

when dying, that, notwithstanding her love of privacy, and the steadfast 

silence of a long life, she would be mourned from end to end of the king- 
| dom, and that ber death would create a sensation wherever our language 
is spoken, and referred to with teaderuess in all future time, when popular 

education, and the power of woman to bless society with all gentle and 
quiet blessings, engage the atteation of lovers of their kind. 

She was boro in 1792 ; married in January, 1814; returned to her fa- 
ave house in 1816; and died on the 16th of May, 1860.—London 
aVews. 
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RANSACKINGS IN A ROYAL WRITING-DESK. 

“ Letters are the key to history ; they unlock difficulties, detect false 
interpretations, and expose erroneous deductions. Written to convey 
the knowledge of facts, =o simple and unvarnished facts from 
them ; aod, if it were possible to discover a full and unbrokea chroao- 
logical series of them, most of the obstacles which the historian now 
fiuds in bis way would be removed.” So says Mr. Hingeston in the Pre- 
face to a volume of “ Royal and Historica! Letters during the Reign of 
Henry the Fourth, of England, aad of France, and Lord of Ireland,” 
edited by bim, and just published ia Londoa, by the authority of 
Government. No more useful contributions to our historical store were 





suiferer’s benevolent feelings should be baulked ; and she had, therefore, gre 


Royal Letters,” pablirbed some years by that veteran echolar Sir 
Heary Ellie, and the extensive work on Privy Council, 
sisting mainly of letters, edited by the late 

years 1834-7. The present volume is the first of a series w 
plement and, in a manner, bring to completion these earlier 
period of our history of which we know comparatively little—the _—— 
of the Princes of the House of Lancaster, One volume of such 

is worth balf-a-dozen of second-rate chronicles, one-third of which con- 
sists commonly of deliberate piracies of earlier MSS., while the writers’ 
bias and prejudices too frequently disfigure and mar the usefulness of the 
remainder. ‘‘Characters,” says Sir Henry Ellis, traly, “ are drawn by 
those who could not know the persons they describe ; facts are 
ceptibly diverted to the uses of party, and events which owe their 
to the simplest are often traced back to the remotest causes, * * 
Bat letiers “ bear the impress of their respective times; and whilet 
many of them regard affairs in which the writers were actively en- 
gaged, all afford a closer and more familiar view of characters, manners, 
and events than the pen of the most accomplished compiler of regular 
history, even it be might be trasted, could supply. They unravel causes 
of action which, without their aid, would be impenetrable, and even 
throw new light upon parts of history which superficial readers suppose 
to be exbausted.”’ 

Another characteristic of Letters is, that they are not only the most 
useful of all our historical materials, but they are the most interesti 
also. They are even—to use an expressive word—eatertaining. O 
course we koow that in most cases the reverse of this is generally true ; 
at least, we have a feeling, right or wrong, that the more practical a 
science is, the harder and duller it is) Bat about this there can be no 
mistake, as our readers shall see. Let us “ ransack’’ for their benefit 
the writiog-deek of the firet King of the House of Lancaster, and to revel 
among its mysterious contents undisturbed. 

Wales, as we all know,was a thorain Henry's side from the begioning 
of his reign almost to the end. Owen Glyndwr, a brave and indepen- 
dent mountain chief, though an arch-traitor (we suppose) withal, con- 
trived to wage oe war against the Euglish, aud even prevailed 
upon the King of France to become his ally, and to send a large army 
to his relief. Accordingly, as we might reasonably expect, one of the 
pigeon holes con'aios a batch of Welsh letters, and very curious produc- 
tions they are. E/ilis and Nicolas had the first choice, and have published 
many of them, but they left a good picking, nevertheless. Lord Grey 
de Rathyn “ was, by his unjast invasion of the lands and rights of Owen 
Glyadwr, the immediate cause of the rebellion. He contrived, however, 
by an unworthy stratagem, to transfer the blame from himself to the 
man whom he had injured, and be was commissioned by the Eoglish king 
to pat down the revolt.” Arriving at Ruthyo, he received a furious 
letter of defiance, written by Griffith ap David ap Griffith. He at once 
wrote to the Prince of Wales, and begged him “ to witte that the streng- 
est thief of Wales sent me a lettre, which lettre I send to you, that ye 
mowe knowen his goode wyll and gouvernance, with a copie of an other 
lettre, that I have sent to him agayn of an answare.”” The “ copie” it- 
self is too long for insertion, but we really cannot help giving an extract 
or two: the writer may have been much provoked, but his language is 
i ble, and itigated Billingsgate : 
“ Lorp Grey pe Rotary to Gairrira aP Davin ar Gairrirn. 
“ Gruffath ap David ap Graffuth,—We send the greting welle, but no 
thyog with goode bert. 
“ Aod we bave welle understande thy letire to as sent by Deykus 
Vagban, our tenaunt. * * Furthermore, ther as ihu knowlechest 
by thyn own lettre that thy men bath stolle our bhorsea out of our 
parke, and tha recettour of hem, we hoope that thu and thy men shalle 
have that ye have deserved. For us thynketh, thegh Johd Welle hath 
doon as tha aboven has certefied, as thyoketh that that sholde noght be 
wrokea towarde us. 

But we hoope we shalle do the a pryve thyng ; 

A roope, a ladder, and a ring ; 

Heigh on gallows for to heng : 

And thas sballe be your endyng. 

And He that made the be ther to helpyng, 

And we on our behalfe shalle be welle wyllyng ; 

For thy lettre is knowlechyng.” 

To clothe all these maledictioos in jingling verse was, indeed, a re- 
finement of malice. Poor Griffith was moge polite bimeelf: his letter is 
a rade affair, no doubt, bat he had the grace to close it in a geatlemaal 
fashion, “‘ Gode kepe your worschipfull astate in prosperite!”’ The 
of Ratbyn’s “ Vale” is scarcely less civil and much more tantalising 
than the coarse but homely ex on, “ Go, and be hanged!” Doubt- 
less, the royel baeds shook as iT pet this little packet of letters into 
bis desk, and wondered what woul fal him next from those Welsh 
barbarians. And well be might, for trouble was indeed in store. By the 
year 1403 the rebellion had reached its height, and the king wes com- 
pelled to go in person to confirm the faith of his despairing friends, and 
(as they vainly thought) to frighten the rebels into sabmission. On the 
3rd of September, Richard Kingeston, archdeacon of Hereford, wrote to 
him the following alarming letter. It is“ partly in French and partly 
in English, the two languages being mingled in a wonderful manner, as 
though the writer thought French the proper thing, but at times were so 
led away a his eagerness in begging the king to come as to be unable 
to endure the trammels of the less familiar language, and so resorted to 
his native tongue.”” We give the Freoch in Mr. Hingeston’s translation, 
and be English in Kingeston’s words, preserving the original ortho- 
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“ My most Sovereign, most mighty, and my most dread Lord,—I eom- 
mend me to your most high lordship. . May it please you to con- 
sider that today, after noon, I was informed that there were come into 
our country more than four bundred of the rebels of Owen, Glynn, Tal- 
gard, aod many other rebels besides, from the marches of Wales, and 
they have captured and robbed within your country of Hereford maay 
mea, and beasts in great number, our trace notwithsteading ; as my 
friend and companion, and your eequire, Miles Walter, the bearer of these 
presents will more fully tell you by mouth than I can write to you at 
present, . . . To whom may it please you to give good cheer, thanking 
him for his great labour, and good and loyal service which he has done 
and shown you within your coucty, and at Brecon. For, my most dread 
lord, by the faith which I give to God, and to you, I hold him to be one 
of the most valiant of the men of arms that you have within your comnte 
or march, as you will most certainly flad at your most gracious arri 

ye it please you pat prep ter peti (my 
1 p, and to comfort him, for be bas lost all that be had, that to 

“ this, my most sovereign and most dread lord, may it please 
you of your gracious lordship, and for the preservation of your said 
county and of all the march, to send me this night, or early to-morrow 
morning at the latest, my most honoured Master Becufort, or some other 
valiant person, who is willing and able to labour, with one hundred 
lances and six bundred archers, until your most gracious arrival to 
salvation of us all. For, otherwise, my most dread lord, I hold all 
county to be destroyed ; for the hearts of all your faithful lieges 
your country, with the commons, are utterly lost, and for this— 
they hear that you are not coming to this place in your own 
(which God avert). For, my most dread lord, you will fiod f 
tain, if you do not come in your own pereon to await your rebels 
Wales, you will not find a single gentleman that will stop in your said 
county. 

ar fore, [the French words intermingled with this English are 
printed in italics,) for Goddesake, thinketh on your beste frende, God ; 
and thanke Hym as He bath deserved to yowe ; and leveth nought that 
ye ne come for no man that may counsaille yowe the contrarie ; for, by 
the trouth that I schal be to yowe yet, this day the Walshmen — 
and trusten that ye schulle nought come there, and there fore, for 
love, make them fals men. And that bit plese yowe of your begh lorde- 
ship for to have me excused of my comynge to yowe, for, yn god fey, I 
have nought ylaft with me over two men, that they beon sende oute with 
Sherref and other gentils of oure scbire, for td with stande the malice of 
the rebelles this day. 

“ Most excellent, most mighty.and most dread Lord, I know nothing besides ab 
present. Ipray the Blessed Tri i 
very long to endure, and sende yowe sone to ows in help and prosperitee ; 
for, in god fey, 1 hope to Aa God that, if ye come youre owne 
personae, ye scbulle have the victorie of alle youre enemyes. 

“ And for salvation of youre schire aod marches al aboute, treste ye 
nought to no leutenaunt. 

BP an | tlle great haste, at three of the clock after noon, the 
* Your humble creature and continual orator, 
“ Ricwarp 
“ Dean of ‘indsor.”” 
Heary reached Worcester on the there till the 10th 
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pensive business, It is curious to note how at 

first they modestly ask in four words for the moneys due to them, and 

gradually lose all patience, as their just demands continue to be disre- 

ont ; till they are reduced to beggary, and write to declare their in- 

tion of throwing up the negotiati ltogether and returning to 
England unless they are paid at once. 

* On the 24th of July [1404], De Ryssheton wrote to the king on this 
subject, detailing the work and the reward : ‘From the 14th day of No- 
vember [1403] even to the day of writing this letter, for my arrears of 
stipend, { have been able to obtain not a single penay.’ Again. on the 
19th of September, growing bolder, he wrote to the council: ‘The com- 
missaries named in your commissions, being without stipends or rema 
neration, justifiably refuse to undertake labours, forasmuch as no one is 
compelled to go to war at his own cost; and from the 14th day of No- 
vember to the present time, for arrears of stipend and future pay, I Ni 
cholas, have received only sixty pounds sterling.’ Two hundred pounds 
had been promised bim by the council, and the balance which was thea 
due he begged might be paid at once, ‘for otherwise, through lack 
thereof, I shall not be able any longer to continue my labours; bat, 
leaving the negotiations incomplete, sball retura into England, to offer 
my excuses before our lord the king and the parliament’ ” 

Again, in a postscript to bis letter of the 26th of September, be wrote : 
“ Unless I am paid the balance of the two hundred pounds over and 
above the sixty pounds already paid, you must ordain for yourselves some 
other clerk in my place, to carry on these negotiations ; for by reason of 

werty and want I sball not be able tosustain aay further labour. There- 
— otherwise, I shall return into Eoglaud to the parliament.” 

“Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown,” indeed! Here was a ha- 
miliating, mortifying, and annoying little heap of letters for the royal 
desk! How Harry of Lancaster must have winced every time he looked 
at that provoking corner. And he had, alas! many other such io bis 
Gesk. For a debt of a few hundreds of pounds he had turned the 
Percys, who had been bis firmest friends, iato enemies as bitter as they 
were L 

The French invasion of Wales, in support of Owen Glyndwr, took place 
in 1405, but the country was in a panic for fear of it during great part of 
1404. The English ambassadors continually wrote to the king and coun- 
cil on the necessity of preparation being made, ian terms which are not 
without their significance in the present day. A few extracts will be 
read with interest. 

Sept. 19, 1404. “A notable and mighty naval armament has been 

pared in France, which in the present month, as is professed, is to ef- 
a landing in the parts of Wales, or in some other parts of Eogland ; 
therefore, for full security, it is expedient that the sea should be strongly 
= with all possible speed, and defended in every port, because the 
rench dispose themselves rather to the sword than to the observance of 
atruce.” Again: “If the sea, especially in the parts of Wales, be both 
powerfully guarded and also be put in a state of defence, we take it that 
we shall very shortly receive a peaceable anewer from the French ; 
otherwise they will do their worst, in conjunction with their allies, to the 
no small injury and depression of your kingdom.” Here, then, was dis- 
covered more than four hundred years ago, the true way of warding 
off French aggression, that we in the nineteenth century have shown our- 
selves so slow to learn. 

“ The whole correspondence relating to France and Flanders taken to- 
gether, and considered in all its details, exhibits a new and striking illus 
tration of one of those numerous perils and distractions, which rendered 
uneasy indeed the early years of the first monarch of the House of Lan- 
caster, affording yet another proof of the vigour of the mind of the man 
who could pass safely through so many troubles, and at last obtain suc- 
cess ; and certainly not exhibiting his character io an unfavourable light 
beside that of bouriog princes ia his day. ae? 1401 closed in 
darkness and in doubt ; rebellion was successful in ales, aod the aed 
armament of the French wae ce the sea ; tre wureatenéd Invasion 
with the new year, Dut the firmness and personal courage and activity of 

e and strengthened all for the contest; and the end, 
as we sball see, was that he was victorious finally, and able to establish 
himeelf and his family more firmly than ever on the throne.’’ 


—_>— 
THE IMMEDIATE FUTURE OF SOUTHERN ITALY. 


The ultimate success or failure of the insurrection will depend on cir- 
cumstances which it is impossible to appreciate beforeband. The Nea- 
politan army, with artillery, provisions, and frequent reinforcements, 
Testing on the unassailable basis of the sea, ought, according to all 
military rales, to be more than a match for any number of irregular 
assailants. In the ticular struggle, the doubtful pugnacity of the 
soldiers is stimalated by the neighbourly contempt and hatred which the 
inhabitants of the nland have been accustomed to reciprocate with 
the turbalent islanders. Less confidence, however, is probably felt in 
the power of resisting the hardy adventurers whose exploits under the 
command of Garibaldi have resounded through the whole of Italy. The 
hopes of the insurgents are iuseparably bound up with the life of a 
leader who bas never been accustomed to spare his own person ; and one 
unfortunate shot might place them at the mercy of their implacable ene- 
mies ; but, on the whole, the chances seem to be in favour of their ex- 
pelling the Royal troops from all the open parts of Sicily. The final 
accomplishment of their projects must depend on the fate of Naples, on 
the decision of Sardinia, and onthe mysterious policy of France. It 
would, perhaps, be easier to complete the formation of the Italian King- 
dom than to detach a part of the Neapolitan dominions for the purpose 
of transferring them to the national Mooarchy of the North. A peace 
with Continental Naples, concluiled after the acquisition of Sicily by 
Victor Emmanuel, would be obviously but an insecure truce, prepara- 
tory to the reduction of the entire Peninsula under a single sceptre. It 











is not su ng that the prospect of so many political complications 

compels tful politicians to regard the progress of Garibaldi with 

anxiety as as with sympathy. As long as be is not openly avowed 
hl 


by his Government, his own position is irregular and ti 


eapolitan by a long coarse of depravity, justly forfeited 
their throne, and the destined King of Italy will be fully warranted in 
refusing to acknowledge any rival prouniie to the succession 
The kingdom of Prussia, founded within a century and a-balf on a simi- 


and legitimate Powers of Europe. If any squeamish purist d 

y of wars which end in territorial aggrandizement, be will do 
well to quiet his scruples by reflecting on the horrible craelt; 
accursed Government of the Bourbons has long practised in 
Sicily. Frederick the Great had no such excuse for taking possession of 
or for bolding Saxony through the Seven Years 
combined hostility of the Continent. 

The designs and bopes of Italian patriots receive a striking illustration 
from the debates which have lately taken place in the Parliament of 
Turion. The differences which separates Cavour from his most conspicu- 
ous assailants are restrained within the limits of Constitutional opposi- 
tion. It would not bave been fitting to consummate without individual 
protest the abandonment of Savoy and Nice, and yet, under present cir- 
cumstances, it would probably not have been desirable that the cession 
should be refused. Count Cavour rested his defence on the argument 
- 7. Soe , base the alliance of a, og Capel 4 

mperor Napo ai ; P ; 

cupidity of is axthoenc Ta oo berry Af = 4 he ‘het Ni ce | Ct solution of the Eastern question, for this generation at least, if a 
itself was searcely more Italian than Savoy, and although the justice of 
bis opinion may be doubtful, the principle which it involved is especiall 
wortby of note. The justification of the cession on the ground that it 
only referred to an alien province, was equivalent to a promise of main- 
taining henceforth the integrity of the national territory. “ M mpa- 
thy,” Cavour added, “ for Venetia is universally known ; bat if I could 
emancipate it by the sacrifice to a foreigner of one inch of Liguria or 
Sardinia, 1 would at once refuse the offer.” 
must renounce all designs on Genoa or on the island of Sardinia, or else 
~~ _ moe —- — by force. . 

@ speec' of Guerazzi and of Ratazzi, notwithstanding their o*- : 
casional tone of asperity, expressed the same’principles of national policy — “9 —_ hes oe to be evaded upon the Grst op- 
which the Minister has carried out even in the occasionally tortuous por C a po 4b of her Emperors urges on them the 
portions of his career. The dispute was not whether Central Italy should sneer onstantinople, and the tendeneles of ber people polat to aa 
have been annexed, but whether it would have been ible, as the ora- : 
tors of the Opposition asserted, to obtain the oueit @ neutrality of —s ’ Senaaees, end wed lee pledges recorded in a treaty cam 
France witbout the abandonment of Nice. It was admitted on all hands | | y E aouee ~~ Thee mpulee induces. a her intruders 
that it would have been better if Italy could, in the spirit of Charles oan tote th hain 7 me sen adie teal ‘in that they have 
Albert’s boast, bave acted for herself alone. But Count Cavour main- | )50 tum of w “_ en ae a vo ao —— 
tained, with much show of reason, that it was necessary to secure, or, in the sume e sage ith ~~ pr a of a it 
other words, to purchase, a powerful alliance. The most important part| o4¢ ano aes sy ae’ b me he oe r See ca 
of his speech consiited in the anaouncement that he bad given notice to terest has — in th ene py ae of the kish od 
the French Government that the autonomy or separate administration of | oo. and th He » _ ne ld Ane y i ~s the pd 
Tuscany must cease. The communication was, it seems, received with-| (0, be ot onin = — ed ~ A — [i a 
out remonstrance, although the title of Victor Emmanuel to his kingdom, ‘he nel conn aff ton — } ay y te oie ae apsburg, 
as it existe at present, has never been formally recognised. The whole | 16 fea” that Rasia should tare the whole ee hoe tee 
tendency of the debate involved a defiance to Austria and a menace to| 11 oe of the Em of the Fre wh red Rayan ve 
the gouatetng Sovereigns of Italy. Te may — Leg oe oy of ome anger rae —_ —= 
contingent support even in the s hes of those whem islikes as - 
timid aad poor + mdr politicians, If be as carry out the + oma of bloody struggle. He forced himself into the position of European ar- 

8 amation by obtaining the crown of Sicily for Victor Emmanuel, ; 
be A ap rely on ihe oteptien or his desigas by bis coualeyenes aud by the quite as greedy an appetite for the inheritance of the sick man as either 


that it was necessary to 


In other words, France 





MR. COBDEN AND THE PAPER DUTY REPEAL BILL. 
The following letter has been received in England from Mr. Cobden. 


meetiog of the inhabitants of Rochdale ; but feeling that my constita- 
ents have a right to kaow my sentiments upon the recent proceedings of| There is nothing, therefore, to surprise us in the efforts now made by 
the House of Lords, which are, I understand, to be brought under | Russia to practically annul the Treat 
their consideration, I beg leave to trouble you with this communication. 

“ Stripped of all mystification, the question on which the meeting will 
be called to pass a judgment appears to me to be this—Shall we submit | Christians in Turkey, and to intimate the necessity under which he felt 
to be taxed by an irresponsible body, or shall we hold fast to that con-| of taking immediate steps in their bebalf, he was but acting a farce, the 


stitational maxim of our fathers, which declared that taxation and repre- | details of which had been arranged between himself and M. Thouvenel, 

sentation should be inseparable? We need not stop to inquire for tech- 

nical precedents; the broad and simple maxim that to the Commons| understanding between the two Powers rendered most probable, M. 

alone belongs the power of imposing or retaining taxes is an all-sufficient | Thouvenel regrets, indeed, that Russia has prematurely moved ia the mat 

guide for us on the present occasion. Is it to be supposed that our fore-| ter, bat he nevertheless fully associates himself with the step Prince 

fathers, two centuries ago, rose in defence of their fortunes against the | Gortscbakoff has taken, aud lends the weight of his owo persoual expe- 
y monarch, merely to place the national purse- | riences at Constantinople to support the allegations of ili-treaimeat of 

=pwards eoponcivic TUltre? Oa tho} sao 2 that pos arvtal 
I do not believe that tney would bave sanctioned an hereditar 
the islature without that constitutional reservation w 


brought under the notice 
means of petitions, an 








sion and investigation, and they have defended their rash p 
with argumeots which I am sorry to be obliged to characterize as at 
once arrogant and insulting to the House of Commons. They whonever | ent, she takes none of the pains which Rassia aad France do for their 
hear the volee of a Chancellor of the Exchequer—they with whom the respective emivsaries. Russia, urgiog the wrongs of the Chris ians, seeks 
Sovereiga holds no communion upon the subject of taxation—for she | to recover the ground she has lost by the destruction of the protectorate 
a averts her countenance from the Peers, and in express terms avoids even | assumed by virtue of the treaties of Kainardji and Adriasople, and occu- 





at the same time there is no ostensible reason for a declaration of war b 
Sardinia against Naples. The rules of international law are not su 
ciently elastic to suit the case of a nation which is endeavouring to re- 
ye ite unity by overthrowing the fractional Goveraments which keep 
it divided. 

If Northern and Southern Italy were really foreign countries in rela- 
tion to each other, the Sardinian Government would have been morally 
inexcusable, as well as legally culpable, in conniving at the embarka- 
tion of Garibaldi and his forces at Genoa; but the patriots and exiles 
from all parts of Italy, who have for twelve years found a home and a 
country in Piedmont, naturally think that they have a right to 
extend to their native provinces the liberty at bational existence 
which they have acquired for themselves. Down to a recent 
ope the general feeling would have recouciled itself to a partition of 

whole country into two independent kingdoms, The folly aod wicked 
ness of the Neapolitan Court have, however, left no alternative but dy- 
nastie unity, and Victor Emmanuel himself will not be able long to main 
tain a neutrality which might almost seem disloyal if it were not obvi- 
ously provisional. Under the shelter of a legal flag, supported by a 
and a regular army, the Sicilians may succeed in maintaining 
which will be bat temporarily achieved by insurrec- 

The consolidation of the Italian Kingdom would, indeed, be neither 
doubtful nor difficult if foreign jealousy and ambition would leave the 
nation to settle ite own affairs. The annexation of Sicily, and eventually 


fet 





N 
by the more justifiable hostility of Austria; yet obstinate 
vVerance in a simple and undeviating policy 2 perhaps prevail in the 












wor 
House of Parliament on fi 


responsible for the sta 
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ficit in the revenue, should it arise, though 
House for such a purpose 
“ It is difficult to believe that one 











aod daties, Surely the couaties which in former 


present occasion. To that party 


House of Lords. We feel itia the weariness of our task while 


“ Bat o—- least bad 





the House of Commons possessed an uncontrollable au 
priociple of our coastitation be invaded, open the door to 
Peers to revise and reject our bad, 


in any one departmeat of Goverament? 





Viewing the matter calmly from a distance, it appears to me that there 
is a more important principle at stake than has arisen as the polit- 
ical contests of our time. I am amazed that the Peers, yielding to a 
haughty, rash, and reckless guidance, should have selected the present 
moment for an attack oa the most cherished vente of the Commons—a 
moment when even absolute rulers are ostentatiously preening allegi- 
moreproot hat pennant gal, ower reat abd gos, su noe 

nal qualities, however t al , Can never 
— & body of men from the deteriorating influences of 


power 
“ Let me, in conclusion, assure you how gladly I would have present- 
ed myself at your meeting. Nothing could here prevented me from 


obeying your summons but the important work in which I am sngsaed 
here, and which, it is my unabated conviction, invol th ° 
terests of the two eenattin paint ie Nadenias 


“T remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 
“R. Coppey.” 
—_—e 


THE RE-APPEARANCE OF THE EASTERN QUESTION. 


The Treaty of Paris, although but a poor return for all the sacrifices 
made in the war which preceded it, might yet have been found. a suffici- 





two of the Great Powers which signed it had pted its it wi 
sincerity. Unfortunately, England alone so received them. She hasno 
other interest than the indepeadence and integrity of Turkey; a high- 
way across Egypt, and facilities for her commerce throughout the em- 
pire are all she needs or would wish to have; and those requirements 
are assured her by the retention of the present Government under the 
uarantee of the European Powers. The possession of Egypt and Candia, 
which the late Czar held out as a tempting bait, would be avoided by her, 
as an acquisition costing more than it was worth, uoless her possession 
of those territories was the only way to keep them out of the hands of 
France or Russia. Russia, on the other hand, could only regard the sti- 





expansion to the south. There is an almoct irresistible impulse in the 


has been 
suited the 

against 
ussia, and he alone, of all the combatants, derived any benefit from the 
biter, and strengthened immeasurably his hold upon France. Buthe has 


Austria or Russia. Egypt, which by the Suez canal be is already at- 
tempting to appropriate, bas long been an object of Freach ambition, a 
desire not the less powerful that its gretification would be a sore blow 
and a grievous mortification to England. The Emperor, however, does 
not care to precipitate the crisis, It is enough for him that the sick man 
does not get strong ; so long as he remains in a state of debility, so long 
is there ground for interference ; so long can Freoch influence make it- 


“ Sir,—I regret to be unable to accept the invitation to the public | self felt in the East, rok Ewperor share with his brother of Russia 


the allegiance of the Sultdh’s saltyects, 

of Paris, or ia the connivance 
which France lends t) them. Wheo Prince Gortschakoff summoned the 
Ambassadors of the Great Powers to delib rate upon the condition of the 


The despatch ascribed to the latter only assures us of what the known 


Now that there is some truth in 
these allegations is more than probable. The Hattbumayoun granted by 
the Sultan in 1856 effected a complete cb in the legal tion of 
the Christians. It put them upon a footing of equality with the Massul- 


“The course pursued by the Peers on the present occasion in respect aod raised them f sla ; i 
of the paper duty will, if tolerated, be established as a precedent, and be ne s heoatcaschas eae teen ‘eek iatol ke a 


— with an ey — us see me om —- has — 
“Tt is now more t 0 years since aa ation was formed for ad- | gonsiderations which guided his ministers, The wholes 
vocating the repeal of those taxes which impeded the diffusion of know- = setieetec on 
ledge, foremost among which was the paper duty. The usual mode of | of barbarism—an administration shared b g Greeks, 
appealing to public opinon in Eagland was resorted to—that mode which | and Turks who have not forgottea how to bastinade and bowstring, whilst 
makes alone great reforms possible without a resort to violence. Meet- 
ings were called, speeches were delivered, the co-operation of the public | the promise of the rescript of 1856 bas not yet been fulfilled. What could 
press was invoked, and at the time of general elections the question was 
of candidates for Parliament. Gradaally, by 
d public opinion was reflected in the | the pachas have a tenure equally uncertain, and must take enough during 
for the repeal of these taxes were re- M. Thouve- 
peatedly made by Mr. Miloer Gibson, which led to important discussions 
and investigations before committees, and at length the paper daty, hav-| main a dead letter uoless the Porte changes its system of govern- 
ing the year previous undergone the process of a vote of condemaation, 
ec the nn re eae House of pa og Pen 
* Bear in mi t during a me not one syllable or t| Bat it is a gross exagzeration to represent the condition of these Chris- 
was bestowed on the House of Lords ; not a petition reached it ; oo 1 
mittee sat to inquire into the subject; not a breath of discussion was 
raised within its walls. 


cessarily intrusted to fuvctionaries who were not animated by the bene- 
voleat spirit of their mast:r, and who cared nothing for the political 


ment in Turkey is corrupt. It is but a varoish of civilization over a mass 
lying, ty, ei 





they have learned to give and take bribes. No wonder, therefore, that 


be expected from « Governmeat the head of which changes every two or 
three months, and owes bis elevation muinly toa seraglio intrigue ; whilst 


it to recoup themeelves for the price paid for their office? 
nel has, therefore, ground for sayiog that the Hatt-hamayoun will re- 


ment; bat such a change is not the work of a year or two, but of a 
generation. 


tians as unbearable, and a little knowledge of them precludes the 
bility of feeling much sympathy for their pretended tcibulations, 


Because no rational being | are themselves the cause of most of the disorders and tumalts of 
ever imagined that if the House of Commons, with the consent of the 


Crowa, decreed the abolition of the tax, the Lords would assert the right | Greeks, Armenians, and Latins, they fight first in the bosoms of their 
to perpetuate it. Yet, suddenly, and after one evening's debate only, rn | 


their Lordships have reversed a decision founded on ten years’ s-| for pre-eminence and power, and thea join to hant the unfortanate mi- 


ing | nority of Protestants, whom Eagland may nominally protect, but for 


we hear, and their religion is, for the most part, a mere political cloak. 


own sects about their bishoprics patriarchates ; fight with each other 


whom, having no political desigas to which she might make them sabservi- 


ience when addressing the | pying that position to bave again the right to interfere whenever it ap- 
they have made themselves | pears profitable ia Turkish affairs ; France, with objects of her own, comes 


aod have assamed that the | forward in right of her Latin clieats ; and together they will, if ble, 
t to deal with the contiagency of a de 


the powers possessed by that 
sense 4 " t! 


bully the Sultan out of concessions to the Christians, which will be so 
many transfers of his sovereign rights to his attentive allies. 
The difficulty ia their way is that the interference they propose will 


individual member of the House of | be a direct infraction of the Treaty of Paris. That treaty recogoised the 
Commons will be fouad to support this invasion of its rights, privileges, | fy\| right of the Sultan to regalate the condition of his subjects accordiog 

i straggles did so mach to | to his own views, and denied to other Powers the right to interfere be- 
pat down arbitrary power, bat which have lately showa so little sigas | tween him aod them. This stipulation, if it could bave been enforced, 
of political vitality, will remiod their representatives that they, as well | would bave been the best guarantee possible of Turkish independence ; 
as the boroughs, have an interest in preserving the constitutional fran- | pyt Eogland is the ouly Power disposed to adhere to it, and she would 
chises bequeathed to them by their ancestors. 

“There is at least one great party, comprisiag a majority of the 
House, with the members of the Goverament at its head. to which the | probability, have their way. The Porte will go on equandering all the 
country will not look in vain on the 
and its chiefs belongs, by their aatecedents, pecaliarly, the honour of | jts fiaancial position will get worse aad worse ; whilst, upoa oae pretence 
viodicating the rights and liberties of the people. Jf these high motives! or other, the Freach and Turkish ambassadors will arrogate to themselves 
were wanting, others might be found in the instinct of self-preservation ; | more and more domination, the Eaglish ambassador being obliged to 
for it is evident that the so-called party ia the House of Commons could 
aot exist if the power to control its flaancial measures were conceded to 
the Peers, It is notorious that that party is always ia a minority ia the king's borses and all the king’s mea won’t set Hampty Dampty up again.” 
® | The daty and the interest ot Eagland is to strive that his place may be 
year after year through the lower House such measures as the ‘Charcb-| occupied by a new aad real sovereig:, and nct divided betweeo France 

rates Bill,’ with the consciousness that so long as the Liberal party is in | ang B 
of apie, will probably provoke the veto of France, even if it is not im-| power those measares will be systematically rejected by the Peers. It is 
perse- | difficalt for a political party to bold together aad to know that much of 
labou 


the onan ee os on Rote 
aod Ait. e, og not y the power 
ic od adj Mr. Srpwey Hensert answered several questions, and among them one 
imposiog bat of removiog aod adjusting oar fiscal burdens, a m — o smn tho appelstwmeat of Gen. cep 0.0 Coleasloy as Stn clloged 
euse of | without gy aria ones ly —_ of older > ate mal = 
ts, and what man possessing any more eervice. . Herbert said: He now came e question 
i hon. and galiaat member for Westmiaster. The hon. aad galiaat officer 

ste epg 7 hae Sag ane had cated ia byt oe nen ible for ie means eer ny - 
siate of things were to arise, it woald oaly remain for the people out of | General le (Mr. 8. Herbert) replied that he would rather 
doors to fiai a remed hoa. oad paint m 

" broad! 


not be williag to maiatain it single handed against France and Rassia 
united. Prinee Gortschakoff and M. Thouvenel will, therefore, ia all 


money it caa lay hold of upon the seraglio and the favourites outside it ; 


take mach the same course ia order to counteract, as far as possible, the 
mischief they would do to the iatereste of his own couatry. “ All the 


assia, or auy puppets they may attempt to set up.— 
a 


Ampevial parliament. 
House of Commons, May 31. 








ember should ask bim the question ia the House of 


my ,views on the question at issue. ; Commons when the appointment had been paviicly questioned. The 
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Tye Aipon. 














hon. and gallant offiver bad commenced by readiug aa extract from the 
evidence of Lord Fitzroy Somerset, who said tbat colonelcies of regi- 
ments were given on three grounds, First, they were given to officers 
for war services; secondly, for colonial service ; and tbird'y, for com- 
mands efficiently filled at home. Tbe hon. and gallant officer added that 
he supposed General Grey’s appointment bad come under the last bead. 
(Hear.) Now be (Mr, Herbert) begged to reply that General Grey’s ap- 
pointment did not come under that head. had seen it stated io the 
public prints that General Grey bad never seen any service out of Hyde- 

Bat what were the facta? He served in the 43rd Regt., and dur- 

g that time was twice in the colonies. He ded the 7st in 
Canada for pine years. a portion of which was the period of the Canadian 
rebellion, General Grey went also to Portugal in the expedition of 1826. 
Here were important services, both foreiga and colonial, He denied, 
therefore, in toto, tbe assertion that General Grey had seen no service 
except in Hyde-park. Beeides, be had been passed over several times ; 
and as to the officers whose services had been quoted, no doubt they bad 
seen service, but in many cases it was as subalterns, and they bad been 
on half pay ever since. They had not, in fact, remained in the profession, 
whilst General Grey had been more than once passed over for officers 
who bad seen lese service than himself. It was trae that he (Mr. Her- 
bert) bad mude the appoiatment as Secretary of State, but it was made 
on the recommendation of the Dake of Cambridge. , . 

The Duke of Cambridge said he thought General Grey’s services were 
such that he could not be passed over any longer, and added, that whilst 
nothing could be more wrong thaa to give an officer an appointment be- 
Osuse he had a place at court, on the other band nothing could be more 
unfair than torefuse bim ove for that reason. He (Mr. Herbert) then 
asked toe Dake whether, if General Grey had been General Smith, with- 
out a place at court, or not being related to a noble family, he would 
have recommended bim ; and the answer was, that in that case he would 
have had bis regiment long before. Well, then, he (Mr. Herbert) said it 
would be a cowardly, shabby act to have refused a maa bis fair tara of 
promotion simply because be held a place at court. See what would be 
the consequences of such a rale. The Queen had surrounded ber cbildrea 
with officers of distinction. The Prince of Wales had Colonels Bruce 
and Teesdale, the latter the officer who had so distinguished bimself at 
Kars. Prince Alfred bad Colonel Cowell, and Prinee Arthar Mojor 
Elphinstone. If these officers were to have a black mark set against 
their names for being at court, they would be excluded from places 
where it was for the interest of the country that the best men should be 
placed. He bélieved that nothing could be more unjast than such ex- 
clusion, and that it would be a mean, shabby, and cowardly course to 
refuse @ maa 00 t of bis position at court that to which under 
other circumstances he would have been entitled. 

Mr. Disnakit said be would ooly interpose for a moment, as he thought 
the right hoo. gentleman was entitled to their assistance afier the able 
manner in which be had replied to the diversified subjects brougbt auder 
his notice. (Cheers.) The question which bad been raired by the gul- 
lant general the ber for W i was one of greater importance 
than the mere merits of an icdividaal or the propriety of a single ap 
pointment, and he thought the Hoase would do well to express, though 
not in avy forma! manner, its opinion apon it. He could certainly bave 
no prejudice in favour of General Grey, because his earliest recoliec- 
tions were associated with having stood three contested elections witb 
General Grey, in a!l of which he bad been vanquished by that gentle- 
man, and they were at a time of life when defeat did not leave the same 
amiable results whieh in alter life were experienced. (Laughter) But 
he thought the right bon. gentleman the Seoretary of State bad given a 

t answer to the charge that General Grey was not entitled by his 
services to promotion. 











—_— 
PRIVATE POLICY OF THE COURT. 


The much-talked of letter from the Prince Regent of Prussia to the 
Prince Consort of England, a copy of which has somehow been surrepti- 
tiously obtained by the French Emperor, whose acts and motives it up- 
ceremoniously dealt witb, is only anotber proof, though certainly a start 
ling one, of tbe extent to which a system of foreign and domestic politics 
is carried on in the highest quarters, for which the recogoised Ministers 
of the Crown are not beld responsible. It is, of course, very convenient 
for noblemen aod gentlemen occupying parliamentary station to be able 
to shirk in this way conetitutional accountability—but it is a very bad 

for the country that they should be suffered to do so; for it is, in 
fact, the establi-bment of a secret, capricious, and arbitrary influence in 
the moet vital affairs of the nation—an influence which no great or pa- 
triotic Minister would tolerate for an hour. At home, we have the fa- 
Vourites and minions of the Court daily thwarting the policy ot the ad- 


ministration, not only with impunity, but with ostentatious encouragemen 
and reward. Lord Abercorn voles against Ministers on qaestions o! 


moment, yet he retains bis place as Prince Albert’s Groom ot the Swole. 
Lord Gr: y ringleads the Opposition to the ministerial measure of Reform ; 
and his brother, Sir Charles Grey, not only retains bis place as confiden 
tial private secretary to the Prince Consort, but the colonelcy of the 3rd 
Beghmcnt of Foot is conferred upon him—as hateful and disgusting a job 
as ever was perpetrated In the woret of times. 

Lord Normanby’s exploits need no recapitulation ; yet his brother Is re- 
tained io bis place as Private to the Queen, and every opporta 
nity is seized on for ostentatiously marking the social favour in which be 
oh bie fellow confidant in the secret correspondence of \he Palace are beld. 
Lord Clarendon, not satisfied with baving a brother and @ brother-in-law 
in the Cabinet, hopes, by compliance with the whispered wisbes of the 
Court, to wriggle himeclf back into Downing Street once more: so he 
refares to vote with the Government on the Paper Duty, aod, matters not 
being as yet quite right for bis return to power, his younger brother is 
translated from the of Carlisle—to which be was only elevated the 
other day—to the fat fold of Durbam, which ranks vext to London in the 
statistics of Epiecopecy. And so throughout every branch of adminis- 
trative patronage, tbe friends of the people, the favourites of the nation, 
and those who bave deserved well of the country, are compelled to stand 

, While the obeisant tools of irresponsible authority are everywhere 

ged and rewarded. All this is bad enough, but it is at least 

known and obvious ; and if people are mean enough to submit mutely 

to its continuance, they have but themselves to blame. It is otherwise 
regard " foreign affairs. 

Public diplomacy as conducted in our time is bard enough to bear, 
Heaven knows ; but manifold as are its blanders and its jobs, it is no- 


thing when com with the private diplomacy of complotting palaces 
and conmpicing nasties. This is the old resource of monarcbical reac- 
tion, & most formidable one it is, It is not enough that the royal 
houres of England and Prussia should be doubly anited by ties of mar- 


riage, as they are eaid to be soon likely to be ; it is not enough that on 
every public and legitimate occasion national respect is shown by the 
pati autborities in this country for all that Prussia joves to bonoar, 
while in return similar consideration is shown by Prussian Statesmen 
and politicians for all that we most love and reverence in England. 
Nothing will do bat an illegitimate intermeddling, by means of clandes- 
tine correspondence between certain high Personages them-elves,—and a 
precious mees they seem likely to make of it. Even in the interchange 
of sympathetic tears and hatreds regarding their Imperial neighbour, 
whom they despise as a porvenu even more than they detest bim as an 
apprebended aggressor, they do not reem to know bow to avoid being 
overlooked or overbeaid, There is, no doubt, something sinister and 
shabby iu the ry+tem of espionoge which put Napoleon IIT. in possession of 
the intercepted letter. But is there nothing to be deprecated or des- 
pised in the system which keeps up elaborate and ostentatious preten- 
sions of friend+bip with a neighbouring Court, while interchanging se 
cretly, vows of detestation, and epithets of personal abuse? The alleged 
demand for explavations by the French Ambassador at Berlin bas been 
contradicted io a remi offivial way, and for aught we know or care there 
may have been no foundation to this portion of the story. But the 
existence of the letter from the Prince Regeat to the Prince Consort, in 
which tbe Imperial ally of both is spoken of as a brigand, bas not and 
cannot be denied : and the Minister, whether Prussian or English, who 
affecis to look on unconcerned, will one day have much to answer for.— 


—— 

THE BRUCE WAR, 

To suffer for the madness of kingais.the ancient fate of nations. and 
perbaps there was some consolation in the fact that the authors of the 
evil were mighty men. The old chief found in Helen’s surpase- 
ing beauty « fair and sufficient excuse for all the troubles of Troy. It 
Was Do theme, be said, to undergo many woes for such a woman, who 
excessively resembled a goddess in the face. But where are we to find 
consolation fcr the present war with a third of the buman race? Where 
is the Agamemoon to give diguity, or the Helen to grace this calamity? 
There is nothing like either, A small envoy bas plunged us into this 
hoge anwieldly war. He was, to say the best, not known as a man of 
any rem rkable capacity, but he was, forsooth, the brother of Lord El 
gin, and upon that family claim the destinies of two empires were en- 


trusted to his hands. To bis precipitancy ia ordering the attack in the 
Peibo, what a frightful amount of waste of blood aud treasure may here- 


after be distinctly referable, and also what grievous fiuancial embarrass- 
ments, The war with all its consequences is the Bruce war. It was his 
act both to put us in the wrong aad get us beaten ia the wrong, and to 
the consequent loss of our prestige is attribatable the Emperor’s ob- 
stinacy in rejecting the ultimatum of our Government, and accepting the 
heparae of renewed hostilities. We may be told that it is ungenerous to 
Cast re upon an r for an error in judgment, but something 
more than generosity is required in the exercise of opinion upon conduct 
fraught with mighty consequences, And if Mr. Bruce is to be excused 
for error of judgment, not so is the Goveroment that appointed a man 
capable of so great an error, and instracted him so ill to avoid it, Lord 
Malmesbury indeed declares that he never contemplated as possible the 
proceedings of Mr. Bruce in the Peiho ; bat be that as it may, there was 
room and authority for those high-banded proceedings under the letter of 
the instructions, 

And here we are now in the beginning of a war the end of which none 
can foresee, and few now living may see. For what is before us? Let 
us imagine Eogland at war with all Europe, with this difference, that 
the continent sbould be much more populous than it is, and mach less 
warlike. Bat the similarity would be ia this, that the people of one part 
of the continent would have no sympathy with or concern for the people 
of another part. The parallel of Europe will, however, only serve us 
for the illustration of the scale of operations, and the absence of anything 
homogeneous end sympathetic in the population, There is a peculiarity 
exclusively Chinese, which makes war with them utterly different from 
war with any otber people on earth. This is their carelessness aud reck- 
lessness of life. China bas too much life, more life than her land and 
her water oan give room for and support. The destruction of life is 
therefore bardly regarded as an evil even when it is the work of an 
enemy. Suppose we slay a hundred thousand, the only reflection would 
be, so much the better for those that survive aod take their places. The 
decimation of the population would bardly be looked upon as loss, and 
the Emperor would probably feel tbat his enemies bad rendered his 
flowery people a service by weeding it of its rank luxuriance. For him- 
self, he will take good care to keep out of the way, and reconcile bimeelf 
to all the rest, unless, as may happen, our hostilities lead to the over- 
throw of the dynasty and a state of anarchy. 

The Chinese are the very opposite of a warlike people ; but paradoxi- 
cal as it may sound, this does not contribute to the success of war with 
them. They hold war in no honour ; they think it far secondary to let- 
ters, ceremony, and etiquette. Victory, therefore, does not humiliate 
them. They console themselves with their proverbial saying, that 
* flints are harder than eggs, but not so valuable.” Barbarians can use 
their force and craft to barn and destroy, but the inner people pride 
themselves on knowing better thiogs. They are thus proof against usin 
two respects, their inhumanity and their conceit. They will neither 
care for the killed, nor be mortified by defeat, and we may repeat what 
we call oar triumphs without taking the slightest impression. They 
have but one sensitive side, aud that is the pocket, by an action on 
which alone we can extort terms.— Examiner. 

——_ 


Tue Irattans as Soiprers.—The statements and commentary of Sir 
Robert Wileon (who was Britis) Commissioner to watch the course of 
events in Rassia during Napoleon's invasion, and whose “ Narrative” is 
just published in London) quite confirm the popular estimate of the high 
character and abilities of some of those men by whose aid Napoleon's 
marshel glory was exalted. Amongst them, to Marshal Ney, and to the 
Viceroy of Italy, Prince Eugene Beaubarnais, the most unhesitating ap- 
pronation is given. None did so mach as Ney, though ineffectually, to 
retrieve the blunders of b's master, and spare the desperate losses of the 
retreat. The Viceroy, who led a purely Italian pe 40,000 men, 
uoder their own national standard, woo a po-ition at lo-Jsroslavetz, 
about eighty miles from Moscow, on the 24th of October, which might 
have enabled Napoleon to take his choice of the roads home, if he had 
had the good sense next day, when be arrived, to use the advantage so 
afforded bim by that partial victory, aod by the timid or traitorous be- 
haviour of the Russian commander-in chief. We are glad to obtain from 
Sir Robert Wilson, as an eye-witness, this encouraging testimony. ‘The 
Italian army,” be says, “ bad displayed qualities which entitled it ever- 
more to take rank amongst the bravest troops in Europe. It had con- 
fronted and sustained ia the earlier period of the day a superior and con- 
centrated weight of artillery that bt have daunted and subdued the 
firmness of most resolute veterans; and throughout the whole action, 
and ander all its vicissitudes, bad evinced an elasticity and energy that 
never d dor relaxed.” History still holds good sgolagt ignorant 
and. prejvdico! Be it however obecrved, lans 
fought, expectiog to eara the cOmprere tude pendence of their native coun- 
Ww which Napoleon had solemaly promised to graat at the termination 
of the war. 

Tae Queen's Coacu.—Our good Queen gets rid of the slow coach in- 
cubus whenever she bas a chance. See her dashing in the open carriage 
with the scarlet outriders towards Ascot race-course, and bear the count- 
lees thousands peal out their great joyful shout as she and her nobles 
emerge from the Long Walk, and the carriage slackens its pace, and the 
horses, champing ia their constrained slowness, move slong the velvet 
sward. See the simple carriage that holds royalty, swiftly gliding to 
theatre or opera. At home, at Osborne, and at Balmoral, we are told 
the Queen drives a little basket pony chaise ; but routine must bave ite 
rights, and the slow coacheries of our glorious constitation are not to be 
trified with. So, once or twice a yeur, her Majesty and her Masters of 
the Horse and Mistresses of the Robes, are compelled to enter that huge 
gilded gingerbread and glase case of a waggon, with the squat coachman 
and the rqauat borses—the old original absardity aod monstrosity, with 
the Roman helmets, and the fasces, and the paim-trees, and the panels 
— by Cipriani over Thornbill, and Faith, Hope, and —s Gog, 

agog, and the Emperor Heligobalus into the bargain for aught | know, 
sprawling about a golden Noab’s Ark. How Queen Victoria must hate 
the state carriage! How the Mistress of the Robes must abhor it, and 
the Master of the Horse shake his fist at it, when be makes a tour of ia- 
spection through the royal stables! Stop: perhaps they all like it. 
How do we know? Lord Chamberlain, perchance, is fond of walking 
backwards. —AU the Year Round. 


Tug Pavenwrrans.—The taking of Palermo bas had decidedly its ef- 
fect of the, country around. There is no end of the squadre which are 
approaching in all directions and bovering about the Regii. As soon as 
these latter had left Mooreale the insurgents in the neighbourhood des- 
ceoded to occupy it as well as San Martino. All about Piana and Cor- 
leone they are swarming and skirmishing, so that the colamn of 1 500 or 
1 600 men which bas been sent in tbat direction is rather compromised. 
They bope to destroy Garibaldi and his partisans, and the fate they pre- 
pared for them may await themselves, . 

But while thus the general march ot events is decidedly favourable, I 
must say the Palermitans are scarcely up to the mark. They are all 
well-intentioned, but they are distressingly todolent, and want that 
general co-operation which is most caleulated to insure success, There 
is no initiateve or activity on their part, and their sole occupation seems 
to be to invent and spread ramours. Not a quarter of au hour passes 
without some fellow or another coming in out of breath and announcing 
the sdvance of the royal troops; now they are from one, now from the 
other side, Above all, horses and cavalry seem to be the nightmare of 
the Palermitans. They eve the solitary regiment of Neapolitaa cavalry 
every where. 

It is in vain that their noses are thrust against the barricades with 
which the whole town is blocked up, they will see the cavalry. But, al- 
thougb they are thus haunted by the royal troops, few seem to think that 
they ought to do something for themselves—making preparations for the 
detence of their houses and streets, and being always ready to meet an 
attack. It never oceurs to them, as it did to the Lombards last year, 
that it is their duty to think day aud night bow to alleviate the suffer- 
ings of those who bleed in their cause. It is not the want of will, buta 
deficiency in acting otherwise than by order. The only thing which they 
do spontaneously is to cry “ Evviva,”’ and promenade the streets eager 
for news aud gossip. 

The irregulars are decidedly improving. They are getting a taste for 
barricade and street fighting ; they atill blaze away their ammunition in a 
frantic manner, but they are begioniog to Keep to their posts and even 
to advance, if not too much exposed. This is our advantage in these 
sireet fights ; the longer they last the more they increase the confidenca 
of the irregulars and destroy the discipline of the regular troops. 

Every hour brings new proofs of this ia the shape of prisoners and de- 
serters from the Neapolitan forees, With those taken in the hospitals 
there must be avove 1000. There is an order from the General to treat 
them well, and there is no animosity prevailing against them, but so 
much the greater is that against the shri and “ i d’armi,” « kind 
of |ocal police, who bave committed horrers. are picked out 

















everywhere, and brought up ia gangs of five aod six to the committee 
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trembling for their lives, but only one of them bas been killed hitherto,- 
baving been taken in the act of firiag at those who wanted to arrest him, 
_ correspondent, cs 
Navieatron or rae Rep River or raz Norru.—It appears that travel 

can now be petformed, in stages aod by steamboat, from St. Paul to the 
Red river settlemeat—a distance of sevea hundred milese—within eig 
days. The route lies through a fertile portion of the Northwest, and 
facility with which it is used for travel and transportation presents q 

prospect of frequent communication with the hitherto remote 

3 Of the Hudson Bay Company. Oar readers are aware that 
the Red rivér settlement numbers about 10,000 souls, and that the ex. 
panse over which it is widely scattered embraces resources conducive to 
a growing and prosperous community. The Hudson Bay bys J have 
now adopted this newly opened route for the transportation of their 
goods, The old route, by sea and through Hadson Bay to York Fact 
ory, which they have used for two centuries, is now relinquished. 





Maus ro trae West Inpres.—The “ New York and West India Mail 
Steamship Company” have coatracted with our government to carry 
Jamaica Mails, under a subventioa of £500 per trip, and the U. 8. Go- 
vernment bave agreed to give them the sea and inland postage of letters 
to and from this country. This company of Eoglish aad American mer- 
chants, have undertaken to supply the loog-felt want of direct steam 
communication between this port and the West lodia Islands. The first 
vessel of the line, the screw steamer Baltimore, will leave New York on 
the 16th of July for Kingston, Jamaica. 
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OFFICE NOTICE.—The Matis for EUROPE via Southampton and Havre, per 
8. Steamer JLLINOIS, Will ciose at this office, on ey, be day of June, 
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News from Home. 

The Sicilian Revolution so mucb overshadows all other topics, that 
although our domestic affairs are in a condition that should be more than 
usually interesting, and the position of the government is exceedingly 
critical, though there isa Reform Question pending, though Lords and 
Commons are slightly at variance as to the prerogatives of the former, 
and although the country finds itself burthened with a very considerable 
tax which it had reckofed on ping, the week’s papers which reach us 
by the Asia furnish few points which we can seize upon with any hopeof 
gratifying the reader. For of the Reform question what more can be 
said? The papers do indeed contain many, many columns of debates 
on what the Times, with a prai thy pt to give the thing an 
appearance of novelty, calls in proper parliamentary language “The 
Representation of the People Bill.” But we can assure our readers, while 
we spare them the infliction of a single liae of those dreary debates, that 
the speakers spoke of anything but the subject supposed by a pariiamen- 
tary fiction to be before the House. When the last debate on the Bill was 
adjourned until the 11th inst,, an amendment to the Bill was uoder die 
cussion, proposing the postponement of the whole question of Reform 
until atter the taking of the census, The Globe assures us that should 
this amendment be carried, there will be a ministeria! crisis; and other 
authorities speculate on the probability in that event of the resignation 
of Lord Joha Rassell and Mr. Gladstone. If the latter resigned, it is 
difficult to see why Mr. Milner Gibson should not do.so too, and it is pro 
bable, therefore, that there would be at least three resignations. And if 
the Government defeat the Amendment, as is not improbable, and the 
Commons pass the Bill, there is still the difficulty of passing it through 
the House of Lords, where defeats are becoming important. Will minis- 
ters accept such a defeat?—Then there cannot be the least hope 
of anything being found about the practice of the House of Lords in re- 
gard to taxation, other than that which has been brought to light by 
Lord Lyndbarst on the one side, and Lord Oraaworth on the other; nor 
ig it probable that the labours of the commit:ee appointed to search for 
precedents, will alter opinions on the question which mast already be pret, 
ty well formed. One end, and a rather important one, the appointment 
of the committee is answering. It is giving the government time to 
gather the opinion of the country. That they are not disinclined 
to a little popular agitation, so that it be on their behalf, is shown, per- 
haps, by Lord John Ruseell’s having written a letter, approving of, and 
encouraging public meetings on the subject of the course of the House of 
Lords in regard to the paper duty. If a strong, popular feeling can be 
aroused against the House of Lords, Lord Palmerston is the man to take 
advantage of it by pursuing a bold course. If people are apathetic, if 
they are willing to pay the paper duty, and the additional income tax, 
to admit that the Lords may refuse to repeal taxes, and reject reform 
bills, Lord Palmerston will probably submit to the resignation of one or 
two, or more of his more obnoxious colleagues, and wait another oppor- 
tunity of becoming the popular minister. Appearances indicate that an 
active political agitation will be carried on throughout the country. It 
has already commenced in London. 

Garibaldi. 

As we write the theme of every tongue is Garibaldi’s brilliant ach ieve- 
ment at Palermo, full particulars of which reached us oa Thursday by 
the Asia. Even the discords of the democratic chorus at Baltimore are 
drowned by the acclamations which greet the first great success of the 
deliverer of Sicily. His course since his embarkation has been marked by 
all the qualities which go to make a great national hero,—sagacity, 
boldness, determination, power of command, military skill, personal 
courage, prudence, magnanimity, modesty, He saw at a glance the 
proper time for his expedition ; he did not hesitate to risk his all and, 
what was more, the immediate future of his cause upon it; he did 
not flinch under bis first sharp trials ; he gathered the Sicilians around 
him by the prestige of his name, and controlled them by the magnetism 
of his presence ; he directed their ill conditioned levies in such a manner 
that they were soon victorious over the well disciplined and well sup- 
plied forces of the King of Naples ; again and again he tarned the tide 
of battle by fronting it, his sword in one band and his flag in-the other ; 
he restrained the excesses, as well as animated the courage of his follow- 
ers ; and when he had conquered, he not only supplied the wants but re- 
spected the feeiings of his enemies, and in his proclamations spoke of his 
successes with a reserve not the less remarkable or admirable because 
through it there appeared a full consciousness of their importance to the 
cause in which they had been achieved. His career may be well styled 
“one of the most remarkable histories which has ever been presented to 
to the world,”’ (be was making candles for a living on Staten Island a 
few years ago); and if he carries out his present enterprise to a success- 
fal issue, he will justly take his place in the world’s memory as the father 
of Italian independence. 

His prospects of final and complete triamph are cheering, though not 
absolutely certain. He is dictator of Sicily, and the Sicilians yield him 
acheerful obedience. His magnanimity of soul appears to have permea- 
ted theirs ; and all, from the highest nobleman to the lowest peasant, 
giving up their own claims to place and consideration, defer to him as 
absolute master of the sitaation. This is much ; for it has prodaced a 
unity of movement and of feeling which is almost without parallel in the 
history of revolutions. Bat at the conclusion of the armistice which he 











had compelled the Neapolitan general to sue for, there is hardly a doubt 
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that the King meant to renew the straggle with all the forse that he 
eould master ; avd bis navy gives him an advantage which can hardly be 
over-rated. But in Lombardy, collections are almost openly made in aid 
of Garibaldi, and a new despatch of volunteers, in the Sicilian cause, had 
begun at the last advices ; the men being accompanied by much needed 
arms aod ammunition. We still cling to our faith in Garibaldi’s final 
accomplishment of bis heroic purpose ; and Sicily once free, in the lan- 
guage of The World of yesterday, “between emancipated Piedmont in 
the north, aad emancipated Sicily in the south, the twin tyraonies, Rome 
and Naples, must inevitably be crashed,” and Victor Emmanuel will 
reigo constitutional King of liberated Italy. 


The Reciprocity Treaty. 

“ Threatened folke,” saith the proverb, “live long ;” and this treaty 
pr to be an ple of the truth of the proverb. It has been 
threatened with abrogation from the day it was ratified ; the whole ef- 
fect of these threats seems to be that the wreaty has found at each attack, 
more and more able defeaders. Thus Mr. Hatch, looking upon bis na- 
tive or adopted Buffalo as a city injured by the working of the treaty, and 
being happily charged by the U. 5. Government to make a report of its 
working, could see ouly with the eyes of Buffalo or the injured thereof, 
and drew up a manifesto against the treaty, rather than a true and im- 
partial report of its working. Mr. Hatch seems to have failed altogether 
in moving the sympathies of his Government io favour of his views ; 
but he bas apparently stirred up Mr. Andrews, late Consul-General for 
the United States to the British Provinces, to memorialise Congress 
in favour of the treaty. Mr. Andrews is strong in kaowledge of 
the trade of the two countries and forcible in argument. He shows that io 
consequence of this treaty the trade between the United States and the 
Provinces was more than trebled in four years, the trade having in- 
creased from $16.000.000 in 1852, to $50,000,000 in 1856, and having 
amounted in the past year, although a period of great general depres 
sion, to near that rum ; and that this trade employed a toonage of over 
three and a half millions of tons upon the great lakes and the Atlantic 
coast, one half of which was American. Mr. Andrews reminds the peo 
ple of the United States that this treaty was not one of commerce merely, 
but that it secared to this country especially most important rational 
concessions. ‘“ Uader its provisions, the river St. Lawrence, the natural 
outlet of the great west, as of Canada, has, for the last six years, for the 
first time since the treaty of peace of 1783, been as perfectly free to the 
people of the northwestern Siates as to the Canadians.” The claims of this 
country to the fisheries so long in dispute, have been gained by the 
treaty, and the dangerous irritation which the question annually occa- 
sioned for near forty years, bas so completely subsided that “ for seven 
years,” says Mr. Aodrews, “no sbip-of-war has been required to make 
its annual visite on the fishery grounds to protect the rights of 
American fishermen.” Nor have Americans yet reached the average 
of their gains from this reciprocal freedom of trade with the 
Colonies. Although the prediction of the Committee on Commerce of 
the House of Representatives in 1853, that under a liberal commercial 
system in sixteen years the domestic exports of this country to the 
colonies would be from twenty-five to thirty millions of dollars, and 
greater than the exports of the United States to any country in the world 
except Great Britain, bas already been fully verified, it mast be remem- 
bered that the Eastern Provinces have from the beginning of 1854 been 
suffering a depression of trade unexampled for continuance and severity. 
The trade of Canada bas not saffered for so long a time, but for the 
last three years it has been ata low ebb. Now, the trade of all the Pro- 
vinces is on the increase ; and in spite of some diversion of Foreign trade 
from the inlets of New York, Boston, and Portland, to the St. Lawrence, 
by the action of the Canadian Tariff, we may expect to see a gradual but 
important iverease ia Exporte frour te Untved States to the Provinces, 
over even the large amount of the registered exports of last year. 

“ Tus Worip,” the new daily journal, the prospectas of which was published 
in the Albion of last week, has improved rapidly since its first number, which 
was too didactic in tone and lacked variety as well as vivacity. It has since then 
made some sharp bits, and has distinguished itself by very delicate and truthful 
characterization of prominent politicians of the day—Mr. Greeley, Mr. Weed, 
Mr. Dean Richmond, and Mr. Caleb Cushing. To judge by its first week's issue, 
it aims to be a first rate newspaper, and will be “ religious” only in its recogni- 
tion of Christianity as a vital and conservative element in the world’s progress, 
and in its exclusion of indecency from its colamns. The editor in chief is Mr. 
James R. Spalding, who distinguished himself in the editorial colamns of the 
Courier and Enquirer, and who is a writer of great vigour of style and com- 
prehensiveness of view. We see it stated that Mr. Grant White is connected 
with the literary department of The World. We have ant’writy for saying 
this is incorrect. Mr. White holds a responsible position on tae new paper, but 
not of a literary character. 


Tus TestmonraL To Tom Sayers, which was undertaken by a committee 
who d their i in the Adbion, is finished and has been exhibited 
at this office. It is a very handsome gold medal with buckle and slides. On 
the obverse, within a laurel wreath, is “Tom Sayers, Champion of England. 
June, 1860 :” on the reverse, within a wreath of roses, thistles, and shamrocks, 
“ This Testimonial to Thomas Sayers was presented by a few friends in New 
York, for the gallant conduct and manly bearing evinced by him while defend- 
ing the belt of Old England.” On the slide is a miniature representation of 
“the ropes.” The work is very creditable to Mr. Peter Wilkinson, who exe- 
cated it. The medal will be sent to Sayers next week, probably, through the 
Editor of Bell's Life. 
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Pa usic. 


When the Academy closed its doors, two weeks aga, the announcement went 
forth that this was done in order to prepare for the grand Japanese Matinée in 
honour of the Amt jors. The non-attend: of the public would have been 
8 sufficient reason fur putting up the shutters of the establishment, perhaps 
would have been quite as trathful. But the ways of operatic managers who can 
understand ? 

On thing, however, was certain ; there was to be a Japanese matinée, the de- 
tails of which had not yet been definitely settled, said the bilis—giving one the 
impression that the Directors, a mythical body of men, were in daily serious 
consultation on the important subject, and seeming to vaguely promise a scene 
of Oriental magnificence. The last phrase bas been in print before, but I dearly 
love it. From time to time a characteristic card would appear, exhorting the 
people not to be impatient, but to season their admiration for a while and wait 
for the full glories of the great day. Finally, The Announcement burst upon 
the public eye ; we learned that “ Captain Davenport and the Committee of Ar- 
rangements of the New York Common Council, as well as the Japanese Em- 
bassy,” had “ definitely and irrevocably agreed” on Wednesday as the day when 
would take place “ The Grand Japanese Gala Matinée !” 

Here was richness ! 

Were we not justified in expecting much from an occasion which could effect 
a definite and irrevocable agreement among so many illustrious people? “Il 
Poliuto” was to be sung ; it was to have “a splendid mise en scene,” a phrase 
which much pleases the manager of Opera ; it was to be done with “ processions 
and military bands.” I notice that the manager always has a tendency toward 
the plaral. In addition to all this splendoar, there was to be a Japanese march, 
and, strangely enough, it was advertised as being composed upon Japanese airs, 
The Academy, too, was to be “ brilliantly decorated and illuminated.” There 
Were to be fourteen offices for the sale of tickets. Every preparation was made 
—in the advertisements—for a crowd ; visitors were earnestly prayed to buy 
their tickets in advance, to have their pasteboard ready before they reached the 
doors, particularly not to interfere with the duties of the gaard of honour ! So 





far as ascertained, no one did thus interfere, and the world has reason to breathe 
freely on this account. Thus we were brought up by easy stages to the height 
of expectation. 

The Grand Japanese Gala Matinée. Outside the Academy: flags— 
American, Japanese, English, French—sprawling over the Fourteenth Street 
front. A straggling display of small Japanese and American ensigns sticking 
at random about the building, for all the world as if a committee of jackd 
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rience the most exquisite at finding what good fun their hats are, 
and what a capital joke it is that their eyes should be such droll litcle trianga. 
lar slits in their heads, and that their pigtails should be tied down on the top of 
their half shaven pates, 
In short New York is showing up the strangers, very goodnaturedly, very 
seen tr with no extravagant excitement, bat very much as if they had 





had superintended the arrangement. Altogether,a meagre, foolish, unsatis- 
factory, inelegant, spattering of red and white. 

Inside the Academy: a ghastly mingling of daylight and gaslight. This was 
the “ brilliant illumination” of the programme. Of decorations there were 
none ; of attempts at decoration there were also none, for which we return 
thanks. Of spectators there were not too mapy for comfort. The curtain rose 
before a half filed auditorium. The ladies of the first society who had positively 
assured the manager that they intended to appear in full dress, did not keep 
their word. They probably had nothing to wear. The gentlemen wearing the 
“ dress coat de riguer,” so charmingly foretold by a daily paper, did not appear. 
The Japanese themselves did not turn out at first, and a chill and a blight fell 
on the few who had paid their money to see the curiosities. 

The opera being precisely what the people did not go for, it is hardly neces- 
sary to say anything about the performance. It was not good. Who expected 
it would be good? Cortesi, and Musiani, and Amodio tried faithfully enough to 
do their duty. They tried too hard, in fact ; they overdid it, and exaggerated 
all their passion. But the people didn’t care. Indeed, they pleasantly ignored 
the stage and gave their attention to the proscenium boxes, where at the end 
of the first act severa] of the Japanese officers and New York Aldermen ap 
peared. At the end of the second act the Grand Japanese March was drummed 
and blown by a full band, dressed in the cheerful uniform of the period. On 
hearing this march it became clear that Mendelashon had it in mind when he 
composed his Italian symphony. If any one hoped to see the Orientals leap up 
and weep when they heard the original melodies of their native land, that per- 
son must have been grievously disappointed. It may be that their feelings 
were too deep for such trivial expression. It is just possible that they did not 
recoguise the airs. 

The march was concluded amid a decent silence from the audience ; a silence 
which made painfully apparent the frantic endeavours of some one behind the 
scenes to excite popular applause. Then the course of love ran roughly again 
for Paulina and Polyutus till the bitter end. The bitter end, however, was 
sweetened by flowers, very dexterously picked up by the tenor. 

On the whole, the Grand Japanese Gala Matinée was a failare. It could be 
nothing else. It was a shallow pretense, a mockery and a delusion. The ar- 
rapgements began with untruthfulness, were carried on with insincerity, were 
concluded with impolitic and stingy haste. Art is not advanced ; the publ 

fid in is not i d; the strangers were not ined ; 
no one was satisfied. Heigho! Are not we all nearly weary of this foolish im- 
posture! When shall we have an operatic enterprise conducted with simple 
fairness and a desire to advance the true in Art? 

When the dull performance was over, a pleasant summer rain was falling, al- 
most in the sunshine. In door-ways, under balconies, clinging to the rough bark 
of the sheltering trees, were the fresh young beauties of New York, overtaken 
py the shower. With laughing eyes, ruddy lips half pouting as the crammed 
stages thumped along the street, with glancing feet beneath the crinoline, they 
showed a panoramic loveliness that almost effaced the memory of the Academy 
and its follies. So I bless the summer rain. ROBLN. 








GRISI AND MARIO. 

The pertormance of Grisi and Mario in Les Huguenots, is thus spoken of by 
the London Times, 

The Valentine and Raoul of the evening su 
who io her “ farewell” appearances—now, if we are not misinformed, prolonged 
from 12 uights to 24 (lant mieux, supposing them to be really her “ last’’)— 
unaccountably prefers those in which she has recently earved fame to those 
gained her ljaurela, was superb from beginning to end. 
Signor Mario's performance on this occasion cuuld only be measured the 
most consummate exhibitions of lyric and dramatic art the modern stage has 


themselves. Madame Grisi, 


d by that original author, Mr. Bourcicault, and prodaced ander 
the unrivalled stage management of Mr. Lester Wallack. The success of the 
“ Japanese hit” is a dramatic, or rather a melodramatic success, and once more 
sets forth thosteng prefereace our people have for the “ spectacular” over the 
“ legitimate.” With Edmund Kean and Othello at the Winter Garden, 

Kami in the orchestra stalls of a Circus over the way, I am convinced ped 
dian would find some difficulty in getting his notes endorsed. 

Of course, all this will strike the Japanese only as evidence of the immense 
importance which New York, the “Jeddo of America,” as they have politely con- 
descended to baptize the American metropolis, attaches to the friendship of the 
Tycoon, and to the trade in lacker and blacking. The delusion: isa happy one 
and let it not be disturbed ; but the truth is, with my own view of the case, and 
the proof thereof, were proof of so sell-evident a proposition needed, is to be 
found firstly, in the decay of the wnJapanese drama for the last week, and 
secondly, in the gradual relaxation of public interest in the Japanese drama it- 
self. The Kamis are following after “ Jenny Brown” and the “ Octoroon.” In 
these theatrical caprices of theirs, our people reverse the description which ‘the 
poet gives us of the progress of vice in the human heart. They tirst embrace 
then pity, than endure. Some rash person, it ap , has advised one of the 
chief performers, “‘ Tommy,” to.comeback-from Japan and settle in New York. 
We devoutly trust the misguided youth will do nothing of the sort, for if 
he does, shall fully expect to see him redaced to selling cigars 
in the Park within a month after ‘his arrival. The proverb may 
be false in a general way, which avers that no two bullets ever find the 
same billet, but it is strictly trae in regard to “ Ni York,” that no tane can 


be pomereres with applause before this floating and feminine world ot ours. 
a if the Nragara does not carry away the Japanese company before the 


comes steam'ng ap our harbour, I fear that the very boys in the 
street will = that the Russ pavement was ever crossed by the siraw-san- 
dalled feet of Saimois and their Secretaries. Simme-Boyen and bis suite will 
be confuunded with Jerseymen aud other foreigners, and “ Tommy” himself 
will be as liable to be mistaken for Cyrus W. Field, as that gentleman was, six 
weeks after we burnt down the City Hall cupola in his honour, to be confounded 
with Kossuth or with Jenny Lind. 

This advantage, at least, the “ legitimate” has over the “ spectacular” drama, 
that its types if they stir the crowd less suddenly into effervescence, make 
4 sharper stamp upon the memory even of the masses. The glitter and glory of 
Atlantic cable processions, Sepoy matiny-plays, Japanese reveptions, and real 
steamboats burning on the stage, endureth bul for a moment ; and the recollec- 
tion of them all is as the recollection of a Fourth of July mght. Who-can say 
in what order the municipal rockets went up from the Park, or what was the 
sequence of the irridesceut showers they dispensed upon the gaping crowds be- 
low? Give us but a year and I shall not expect to be voutradicted, when I 
allude to the acimirable dramatic feeling displayed by Miss Simme-Boyen in the 
role of the Octoroon, or to the popular interest excited by the 'fhrtations of Mr. 
Tommy Field on the occasion of the laying of the eable by the Niphonese, © 

Let me be thankful then that the show at the Metropolitan is nearly over, 
and pray, as itis right the Albion should, that the heir of Hngiand may be too 
wisely counselled to make his debut on the American stage, uuder the patronage 
of those illustrious managers, the Common Council of New York. 

HAMILTON, 


MR. AND MRS. CHARLES KEAN. 
Those flattering chronicles which describe the tours of Kings and 
through the remote provinces of their domains, and represent vast 


enthustastic in their | ty, greeting them at e Important point, ‘ 
themselves to our as we read the records ot Mr. and Mrs. oariee Keen's 
rovincial performances since th d the 's 





eatre, aud London was left without a home for the poetical deama. The 
various newspapers have informed us that Mr. Kean’s late provincial tour was 
taken in the most epposite directions, and has comprised most t 
towns in the three kingdums. A journey along the southern const of this island 
was followed by a trip to Ireland, thence he to the Scottish 
Bath, once the nursery of histriovic art, paid its — and the great: 
of facture and in the north of , gave their hearty wel- 


come. 
To appreciate to its full extent the triumphal of Mr. and Mra. C. 
Kean, we must bear in mind how different is theatrical taste now in the 
provinces from what it was even a quarter of a century ago. more 
among the upper Classes, who, from one cause and another, have 
drawn themselves from their local theatre. The 
to believe that its fathers and grandfathers 
Siddovs, and the elder Kean, whose names 





i 


generation is content 
the genius of Kemble, 
c among the traditions of the 





ee In the t age masic reigos ‘ ng & greater fasci- 
Tita. Hi ating wont have ope hoor i Kent hi ngiag i Hab. | Pt, Ue preety anna Stakes 
vourabl: bis by’ bin; it merits Without reserve or qualification. sounds charm without fi , while poetry exacts the exereise of the 
That, now and then, the voice refused vo obey the noble instincts of its , | aaatnl Menlsten. Ue Cle ctahe at leans oe SE eee 
counts for Jiterally nothing in a general survey of such a performance ; and that | With connected, great indeed must have been the astontshmen 
thie in no mor gratification of the aud en- 


demonstrations that a 
where “ the star crossed lovers,” ‘oor to act, are divided and per- 
plexed between their passion and their duty. Never was this unequalled scene 
ey ae it create a more sen- 





worama. 

All New York has been its own theatre for the last week, and as the actors 
provided for its entertainment have been brought from a great distance and at 
a considerable cost by the highest authorities in the State, I think it only be- 
coming to pay them the tribute of a special notice. The great Republic of 1860 
is quite as fond of likening itself and being likened to the Romans as was the 
French democracy of 1792. The passion for this sort of thing is so general and 
so strong. indeed, that | am a little surprised to find that one of the political 
parties has ventured to put on its presidential ticket a leader bearing the Punic 
name of Hannibal ; par‘icularly siace I am intormed that another candidate dis- 
tinguished by the right Roman sppeliation of Cassius was quite at their service. 
This, however, by the way—and as a mere parenthesis in this allasion to the 
Romanization of the United States, whereof the Japanese Envoys and their 
treatment are affording us so striking aa illastratioa ; an illustratioa drawn, be it 
observed, rather from the Imperial than from the Republican days of the 
«+ mistress of mankind.” I do not pretend to charge the august government of 
“ his Majesty the President,” with a deliberate attempt at panem et circenses ; 
for I do not suppose that when they begged the ‘f'ycoon to send over some of bis 
people, and let them see what a fine thing Christian civilization is, they really 
meant to deal with the Nipbonese as the Casars used to deal with their conquered 
Dacians and Illyrians, and make them serve a popular holiday. But be this as 
it may, the experience of the Japanese in America has once more demonstrated 
the sovereign power of the sovereign people to do as they please, not only with 
their own, but with everybody's else. They choose to tarn the Embassy of the 
“ England of the Pacific,” as the makers of parallels delight to style the Empire 
of Japan, into a grand travelling company of stars; and not all the Naval Com- 
mittees and Aldermanic dignitaries in the land, can prevent them from having 
their own way. Shail I blame them for it, after all? 

Has not Shakespeare told us that all the world’s a stage ; and—if one will but 
think of it in that light—history is the most solemn and startling of dramas, fit to 
reach and teach the mind as no concentration of imaginative power, though 
cloud-compelled by Shakespeare’s own magic hand, can do. 

When first a handful of Mongol refugees, Normans of the far East, sailed in 
their janks from Corea to found the strange feudal realm which now stretches, 
in terraced orders of well-established social state, downward from imperial Jeddo 
and its council of princes, what genius could have divined the denouement of 
Simme-Boyen on Broadway? 

Mr. Oliphant tells us, in his delightfal book on Lord Eigin’s mission, of an 
enterprising Chinaman who invited an American to come and stay at his house, 
entertained him most pt ly, and introduced him night and morning to 
ever new swarms of admiriag and attentive friends. The Yankee was vastly 
delighted with ali this hospitality, and had begun to think mo small 
beer of himself, when he one day casually discovered that his kind host 
had pasted up splendid red posters on either side his doorway, that the 
admiring and attentive friends had paid, each man his so many “ cash,” for the 
privilege of shaking hands with the fantastic foreign devil ; in short, that he 
had been playing the part of a “ What is it?” or of a“ Joyce Heth” to this en- 
terprising Celestial Barnum. New York has shown almost as much sharpness 
in retaliation upon the Japanese. The fascinations of Mile. Lina Wendel's 
Terpsichorean antics and of the varied charms of the Nelson sisters, are en- 
hanced by the alluring information that the “ Japanese promenade Niblo’s 
Garden at all hours,” and that between the acts of the “ Lady of the Lake” 
that most remarkable infant phenomenon “ Tommy” will be put at the mercy 
of all who may desire to pinch him, or plack at his skirts, or bully him into 
writing cards, or pelt him with bouquets. . 

Then, at Laura Keene’s the metropolitan eye is enchanted with facetious 








caricatures of the Kamis who daily drive or walk past the spot and mast expe- 


land, and Scotland suddenly to find themselves theatrical. The advent . 
SMe SPER ATA Tacs fens nna ers that cantly conrad 
’ e 2 a 
accommodate the crow: 


actors, 

Can we not deduce a moral of general application from the 
Mr, and Mrs. C. Kean? It enero ep that, in 
igious 


Nationa! Drama, when interpreted by artistes 
of the highest genius a reputation for moral worth and yo Several of the 
towns which Mr. and Mrs. Kean have recently visited are ru 
have little sympathy with theatrical entertainments; but those 
who, as a general rule, shun the theatre, have made themselves consp 
the boxes when the stage is troddensby-the “ Keans.” Plays in general ma 
be bad, or worthle-s, or frivolous, but there is a broad spread conviction that 
lays produced and directed by such men, as : become instrumen 
jor the moral elevation of society — Liverpool Chronicle. 
—_——— 


SHatts and Harncices. 


The Japanese among other purchases ia New York ht fifty 
of Worcesier’s Dictionary. Not meaning to doubt the wisdom of 
choice, yet remembering their utter incompetency to choose, we 
think that they bought by weight, and poising Webster and Wi 
took the heavier. The real ground of their preference was, we believe, 
that Worcester’s book was the latest.———* Garibaldi,” says the Munich 
Punch, “has been so oftea and so dreadfully defeated, that be finds himself 
obliged to retreat to Palermo, and rest a while in the Royal Palace!” 
A few weeks since, the Academicians met in Trafalgar square to 
elect a full member of their body. The choice fell upon Mr. Augustus 
A new wheel for railway carriages bas been introduced in Bag. 
land, to obviate the possibility of those breakages of tire from which a 
large proportion of the worst accidents have recently arisen. The tire 
in oie case is solid througbout, having no boles for bolts or rivets in an 
part, aod it is so connected with the wheel that if-one part were to ren | 
the remainder would still be beld firmly in position. The system has 
been tested for some months, and the results are said to bave demon- 
strated ite safety and economy. —A private soldier of the name of 
Waites, now serving in the Military Train at Woolwich, bas lately re- 
ceived £10,000 from a brother in Australia, who emigrated some years 
ago, @ very poor working man, but is now possessed of £150,000. He 
bas sent £20,000 home to ve equally divided between two brothers, one 
of whom is the above-named soldier..-—-——At the last meeting of 
the Geographical Society, the Victoria gold mrdal was presented to 
Lady Frankliojand Sir F. L. M-Clintock. Sir R. Murchison attended on 
Lady Franklin’s bebalf, and urged that a national monument should be 
erected, eo that Frauklin’s claim to the discovery of the North-West 
Paseage should be distinctly reeogaised.—-——Mr. Henry Lestham 
writes to the Times respecting that paper’s statement that be is a disciple 
of Mr. Bright, which he denies; acd alihoagh Mr. Bright's brother- 
law, he bas never professed to bold his opiaions.—-——* What is an 
equerry, papa?” inquired a little boy, ou beariag that a fanetionary of 
that name bad been promoted to the Colonel of a crack regiment. ‘* An 
equerry, my dear,” replied the parent, ‘is a horse-footman.”” 
Sir Ubarles Napier (the General) when Governor of Scinde, was wont to 
address the then President of the Board of Control, * My dear Lord 
Ripoo 5” and be would add a note to @ personal friend by the same 
mail, “I bave been writing thus to that old jackass, Lord Ripon. This 
is the hypocrisy I commit for the public eervice.”’——-—-One of the 
most frequently-repeated questions put by those who wer: present at 
Epsom bas sinee been, ‘‘ How many people were on the course?” The 
Field finds that the numbers on the course amount to 480,000, or very 
nearly half-a-million of human beings, made happy for the day by our 
national sport. e Hotel of Montresi is re-opened, 
under the management of its original lessee, Mr. G. F. Pope.———— 

Chronicle is now reduced in price to two pence, The 

is sold for three peoce. The Times, Advertiser, Post, and c 
rates.———According to the Court Journal, a. 
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young gentleman recently undertook, on a wager, to lap ap a saucer of 
milk Io leas time than a cat. The gentleman fell bebind at first, in con- 
sequence of being seized with a violent fit of laughter ; “ but, recover- 
his gravity, be won cleverly by two table-spoonfuls.”’ 
burton bas been elected to the Presidency of the Royal Geographical 
Society, in the room of Earl de 7 and Ri A Cricket 
Match between the St. George’s Club of New York and the Newark Club 
was — on the 14th and 15th inst., resalting in the victory of the for- 
mer. The St. George's score was in two innings 235, Newark 137.——— 
The St. George's Society of Cincinnati numbers already 135 member. 
————H. M. ship Bulldog has been selected for the purpose of making 
@ complete survey of the route of the proposed North Atlantic Telegraph. 
The command of the Bulldog has been given to Sir F. L. M’Clintock. 
Parliamentary Notice: Mr. Punch, to take the sense of the House on the 
question, whetber there would be any precedent for any proceeding 
whatever, unless some precedent had been originally created at some 
time or other, and what constitational objection there can possibly be to 
the creation of a rational precedeat now _————Mr. Humphrey Brown, 
once notorious in connexion with the British Bank frauds, died lately in 
London, at his residence. Ever since the revelations which conferred 
on him so uneoviable a reputation, Mr. Humphrey Brown, with the ex- 
of his attempt on one ion to court the favour of his ex-con- 
tuents at Tewkesbury, has lived in obscurity. 
Se 
FASHIONS FOR JUNE. 

At present, for out-of-doors dress, silks of a light shade have been 
mostly worn, and these generally made with flounces. Dresses of stripes 
alternately white and coloured, trimmed with a broad floance of the 
colour predominating in the material, are also seen. The paletot is the 
mantle most generally in vogue, made with large sleeves and a pélerine. 
This is of guipure, of taffetas and guipure, or of plain taffetas, with a 
ruche or trimming of straw. Tbe bottom of the sleeve and paletot should 

in trimming with the pélerine. This form is very stylish and 

becoming for ladies above the ordinary stature. Long casaques are 

generally only worn by young girls. Shawls of Iodian muslin, with a 

wide Mecblin lace will be greatly in favour. Sammer Zouaves are made 

to wear with the quilting dresses, and are very ay They are of 
white quilting, or the same as the dress, and are of the same shape as 
those woro in the winter, and generally bound with a white braid. Light 
cashmere Zouaves are still trimmed with gold, but those of quilting may 

che trimmed with straw. Many dresses being made without flounces, or 
“any similar ornament, passementerie is made in a variety of styles for 














‘trimming the fronts of skirts and bodies, The prettiest are in imitation | aged 


of guipure ; others are little bells, or fuchsias, small rosettes of lace, 

ts of silk, aod chords of all kinds. This ornament is often used for 

nets, The chord then is made of straw, or a particular kind of silk ; 
and is twisted twice round the crown, and caught together at the side by 
@ small bouquet of flowers. Straw ornaments are very much in vogue, 
oth for bonnets and dresses. Not only are dresses embroidered with 
straw, seen, bat also light silk and barége dresses have ornaments of 
straw upon them. 

Thin dresses must be made very full, and the skirts not set on in hol- 
low plaits, but gathered. They are etill trimmed round the bottom of the 
akirt with bouilionnés, pliseé 4 la vieille, &c., of the same material. For 

or walking dress, grisailies (or black and white mixed), taffetas, 
worked with little silk flowers of a contrasting colour, groseille, green, 
violet, or blue, is suitable, or foulards—a material much patronised just 
now. These may be made with a Polonaise, with a wide flounce, headed 
with a rache. The bodies are usually open in front, with revers, trimmed 
with a little rache or frills. There is nothing particular in the make of 
sleeves. Light sleeves do not fit quite so closely, and are opened and 
rounded at the bottom. 

Bonnets are worn still larger than they were last month. They are 
raised over the forehead, and much trimmed inside with ruches, or 
flowers. The ruche is generally of crape, with white blonde at the 
cheeks, The trimming for the outside is very varied, bat generally too 
‘voluminous to be elegant. Black lace. mixed with white tulle, ribbons, 
Gowers, and feathers, are all worn, White crape bonnets, covered with 
black spotted net, and trimmed with bows of lace mixed with groseille, 
blue or violet velvets, are much worn. Straw bonnets have generally a 
soft silk crown, and are trimmed with ruches of the same, and frequeatly 
have large bunches of flowers at the side. 

The Clotilde bonnet, made of pink crape, with a scarf of tulle illusion 
across, veiling a cluster of roses at the side, and falling over the pink 
strings. The crown entirely covered with small roses, and fullings of 
tulle. Ruches of tulle, and small pink r: [aside complete this eberm- 
ing bonnet, which is worthy of the name it rs. The tosides of 
nets are very much trimmed—in many cases, far too much to be either 
becoming or elegant ; but this is a fashion we hope that will not be long 
in favour. For dress bounets, crape, tulle, rics-straw, leghorn, «ilk, 
mixed with tulle or straw, are equally fashionable, It has been said 
that the mixture of black and white could no longer be used. This bas 
proved to be an error, as it is still very mach worn, but generally with 
rose, lilac, or blue, which we think an improvement. Morning bonnets 
are trimmed very simply. A black or brown straw bonnet should have 
merely a yp ad of wild poppies, corn flowers, or wild roses with black 

and black or brown cartain. Dress bonnets have frequently a 
e veil; those more simple a Chantilly ; and morning bonoets are 
worn withoat a veil. Hats will be worn again in the country, but we 
fear that they will not gain favour in the city ; we wish they would, as 
they are certainly very becoming to most faces, and scarcely unbecom- 
ing to any.—Le Folie. 
a 


Ovituary. 


Fiecp-Marsuat toe Eart. or Straarrorp, G.C.B., G.C. H—The 
death, after a very short illness, of Field Marshal the Earl of Strafford, 
Colonel of the 24 or Coldstream Regiment of Foot Guards, took piace io 
London on the 3rd inst. The deceased, who was the third son of Mr. George 
Byng, of Wrotham Park, Middlesex, and grandson of the Hon. Robert 
Byng, third son of the first Viecount Torrington, bad reached the ad- 
vanced age of 88 years, and, with the exception of Lord Sinclair, was 
the oldest member of the House of Peers. He entered the 33d Regiment 
in 1793, and served in that regiment in Flanders and Holland in 1794-95 
and was wounded at Geldermaleen, and subsequently in Ireland. Io 
the expedition to Hanover in 1805, be served in the 3rd Guards; be took 

in the expedition to Copenbagen in 1807, and was aleo in the 

alcberen expedition in 1809. In 1811 be proceeded to the Peninsul 

to join the brigade of Guards in Portugal. He was present with it in all 
the movements and affairs with the enemy in the south of Spain, and was 
engaged in the several actions of Vittoria, of the Pyrenees, of Pampe- 
Jana (in which action he was wounded), in the crossing the Nivelle, aod 
the atteck of the forfeited camp, when be was wounded and had two 
horses shot under bim. 

He was in the actions of Orthes and Aire, and he .4~ the enemy 
at Garlio, and was also engaged with bis brigade at the battle of Tou- 
louse. In the campaign of 1815 he emiaently distinguished bimself, more 
ony ed at Waterloo, baving the command of the 2d brigade of the 

st division. He was after that victory sppointed to the command of 
the first corps of the British army which marched from Waterloo to 
Paris, and on the march took the fortified city of Peronne, and subse- 
— obtained possession of Paris by occupying the beight of Belle 
ile avd Montmartre. In 1812 be was appointed Governor of London- 
derry and Culmore, and was made a Privy Councillor in 1827. In 1831 
he was nominated a Grand Cross of the Order of the Bath, having in 1828 
been made a Knight Grand Cross of the Royal Hanoverian Order of 
Knighthood. From 1831 up to 1835 be represented the borough of Poole 
in the House of Commons. In 1837 he was elevated to the House of 
Lords by the creation of Baron Strafford, and was ultimately created an 
earl in 1847. His Lordship is succeeded in the earldom by his eldest 
ton, George Stevens, Viscount Enfield, born June 8, 1806, who, after sit- 
ting in the House of Commons successively from 1831 for Milbourne 
Port, Poole, and Chatbam, to 1852, was in 1853 summoned to the House 
of Lorde by the title of Baron Strafford of Harmondsworth. He married 
first, in 1829, Lady Agnes Paget, fifth daughter of the late Field-Marsbal 
the Marquis of Anglesey, who died in 1845; and secondly, in March, 
1848, Harriet Elizabeth, second daughter ot Lord Chesham. "The present 
bas held several appointments during the Whig Administrations, 
ving been a Lord of the Treasury in 1834, Coatroller of the Queen's 
Hoveebold, and afterwards Treasurer of Her Majesty’s Household ; aod 
in July, 1846, Secretary to the Board of Control. 


Lonp Herresscury.—This nobleman died on the 3ist ult, at bis seat 
in Wiltbire, ged eighty-one. His diplomatic services extend over 
nearly tix'y years, for, as far back as 1801, he was appointed Secre 
of Legetion at Neples. He was secretary to the special mission at 
Vienna in 1£07, ad in 1812 was the Firet Commissioner for the affairs of 
Malta. Jp Jenuary, 1815, be was selected as Envoy Extraordioary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary to the Barbery States. Afterwards he was ac- 





tary | vict the Horse Guards of gross i 


credited to the Court of Naples, and in April, 1822, went to Madrid. Io 
September, 1824, be proceeded to Lisbon as Ambassador Extraordi 

and Plenipoteatiary ; and in April, 1828, was appointed in a similar 

to St. Petersburg, where his lordship remained till August, 1832. With 
his mission to the Russian capital, his di tic career may be consi- 
dered to bave ended. He was, however, called upon to fulfil high civil 
offices. On Sir Robert Peel coming into office in 1834, he was selected 
as Governor-General of India, but the edministration breaking ep before 
his departure for India he never proceeded to that distant dependency of 
the British Crown. On the resignation of Earl de Grey in July, 1844, he 
was appointed Lord-Lieutenaat of Ireland, which office he held up to 
July, 1846, when the late Sir Robert Peel finally quitted the Govern- 
ment. For his distinguished diplomatic services be was, two years after 
succeeding to the baronetcy, nominated a Civil Grand Cross of the Order 
of the Bath ; so that he was the senior member of that class and order of 
knighthood. In further recognition of his diplomatic services he was 
made a peer in 1828, by the style and title of Lord Heytesbury as before 
named. His only son succeeds to the barony. 


In London, Capt. Charles Barker, R.N.—At the Curragh Camp, Ireland, 
Captain John Colling, of H.M.’s 26th Cameronian Regiment, baving been 
mortally wounded by a stray bullet while in the performance of his duty when 
at rifle practice.—At London, George W: y, Esq., M.D., upwards of 40 
Hon. Medical Attendant at the Royal Humane Society's Receiving House, i yde 
Park.—At the Elms, Southsea, John Warden, E-q., R.N.—At Lahore, India, on 
his way to join the head quatters of H.M.’s 46th Regt., Ensign F. Lloyd Priest- 
ley.—At Impington Hall, Cambridgeshire, Alexander Cotton, of Londwade, in 
that county, Lieut. R.N.—At his residence, Walliscote House, near Reading, Vice- 
Adml. R. Merrick Fowler, in his 80th year —At St. Leonard’s, in his 79th year, 
W. Butterworth Bayley, Esq., for many yearsa Director and at one time Chair- 
man of the Hon. East India Company.— At Falmouth, in the island of Jamaica, H- 
M. Solomon, Esq., of London.—Suddenly while preaching, the Rev. Wm. Streath- 
feild, for 33 years vicar of East Ham, Besex.— At Baffurd House, near Chelten- 
ham,Gen. Sir David Leightoo, K.U.B., the senior officer on the Bombay Establish- 
ment, in his 88th year. Sir D. Leighton eniered the service of the late Hon. 
East India Comgeng in 1795.—At Dover, Major-General Frederic T. Baller, late 
of the Coldstream Guards —In London, Hoge Alexander Emerson, Esq., late 
ex-Solicitor-Geoeral of Newfoundland.—At Dundee, Lieut-General Sir W. Chal- 
mers, of Glenericht, C.B, K.C.H.—In London, Major Leopold von Orlich.—At 
Kurrachee, India, Edward Baker Weaver, -, late of H. M.'s 86th Reg.—At 
the Manor House, Great Durnford, Capt. W. Wylly Chambers, R.N.—Near 
Southampton, J. Jenkins Loney, Esq., Lieut., RN.--Saddenly, at Hartford Hall, 
Hartford, Cheshire, Juliette Atkinson, wife of a ., late ol 
New York.—At sea, on board H. M.’s s. Hermes, ut. Tathwell B. Collin- 
son, R.N.—At the R yal Hospital, Green wich, J. Whitmarsh, — At Madras, 
Cornet Riversdale Eiliot, King’s Dragoon Guards.—At his seat, near Dandee, 

seventy-five, Lieut.-General Sir W. Chalmers, C.B. and K.C.H. He served 
in Sicily ia 1806 and 1807, and the following year panied his regiment 
Portugal, and served yay hy cam ot 1908 and 1809 in that country 
and in Spain. He was in expedi to Walch including the bomb 
ment of Flushing. Ia 1810 he proceeded to Cadiz, and took part in all the 
succeeding campaigns in the Peninsula, and was severely wounded at Sarre, 
and during his services in and Spain had six horses killed or wounded 
under him inaction. During four years he was engaged in active service, 
from the 5th of March, 1811, to the 18th of June, 1815, he was present in seven- 
teen en ments, six of them general actions, exclusive of sieges, &c. He 
also served in the campaigns of 1514 in the Netherlands, and was present at 
Waterloo. At that battle he commanded a wing of the 52ad Regiment, of 
which he was major, and had three horses shot under him. He was at the cap- 
tare of Paris, did not return from France until 1817. 
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Appolutments. 


Dr. Longley, Bishop of Durham, is nominated by the Queen to be Archbishop 
of York, v. Dr. Musgrave, deceased.—The Hon. and Rev. Dr. Henry Mon 
Villiers, has been nominated for the Bishopric of Durham in the room Dr. 
Longley. He is the fifth son of the late Hoa. George Villiers, father of the present 
Ear! of Clarendon, and was born on the 4th of January, 1813. He was educa- 
ted at Christ Charch, Oxford, where he took his degree as B.A. in 1834, but bis 
name does not appear on the list of honours. Having been for a short time ca- 
rate of the parish of Deane, Lancashire, he was presented by Lord Cottenham, 
who was Lord Chancellor in Lord Melbourne's Government, to the vi of 
Kenilworth. On the appointment of Dr. T. Vowler Short (now Bishop of St. 
Asaph) to the Bishopric of Sodor and Maz, he received from the Lord Chancel: 
lor the rectory of St. George’s, Bloomsbury, and in 1847 was nominated by Lord 
John Russell, the then Prime Minister, to a canonry residentiary in St. Paul's 
Cathedral. These two last oe he held up to his nomination to the 
bishopric of Carlisle » 3 Lord Palmerston in 1856.—The Right Hon. Robert 
Lowe, Richard Quain, M.D., and Mr. James Paget, F.R.S., to vacancies in the 
Senate of the University of London, caused by the death of Bishop Maltby, 
Lord Macaulay, and Mr. M. T. Baines.—The Hon. and Rev. 8. Waldegrave, to be 
Carlisle. He entered Balliol College at Oxford in 1836, and took 
double first-class honours in 1839. He was public Examiner to the Universi 
orders in 1842, was ordsined to 
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1848. eed aa a. the cersey of 6%. 
Hite's, in Oxford, and Twarde bhocame reuwr of that parish. In 1839 he had 
been elected a Fellow of All Souls y+ he took one of the pre- 
ferments of that body, the m, near Salisbury. In 


rectory St. 
Bampton Lecturer. In 1857 he was appointed by the 
Lord Chancellor to a canonry in Salisbury cathedral. “His views are those of 
a sound Churchman, without leading to the Tractariaa party.” 


Arnty. 

Tas CoLongtcy or Tue Borrs.—In our parliamentary news, will be 
found the reasons which induced the War-Office to give this Colonelcy to 
General Grey. The Army and Navy Gazette of a recent date bas the other 
side of the question in this article which, as the subject is of extreme im- 

, and as this seems to exhaust the case against the appointment, 
we give entire :— 

“ Not very long ago some public economist, more zealous for retrench- 
ment thao discriminating as regards the means of bringing it about, pro- 
posed the abolition of the colonelcies of regiments. He did so on the 
ground that they were sinecure appointments, and that the public got 
no value whatever for the £1,000 a year which each of them cost. The 
proposition was, however, scouted by the public, and its author apolo- 
getically retreated from it when it was explained that these offices were 
in reality the first-class rewards of distinguished service ; that they were 
conferred upon general officers in the evening of life, in recognition of 
gallant d and of good service rendered to the State in their younger 
days, and that beyond its intrinsic value their was a graceful appropri- 
ateness in the form of the reward, inasmuch as it often was made the 
means of placing old officers at the nominal head of regiments in which 
they bad their first commissions, or the uniform of which was in bygone 
times associated with the dangers and the triumphs in which they had 





asked to read the record of the achievements of there old officers, when 
he saw before bim, told in simple words, the story ‘of forlorn bopes led, 
of maimed limbs and hideous gashes which did not prevent their owners | 
struggling on to the point of victory. The defence of the institution was 
complete. If we were obliged to argue the question now against any 
rigid disciple of the late Mr. Hume we fear we should have but little to 
+ The member for Lambeth would only have to mention the word 
“ Grey’”’ to dispose of any argument not based upon the most specious 


borne honourable part. The zealous economist blushed when he was | board 





grounds. In the appointment of General Grey an outrage bas been com- 
mitted upon every real soldier in the army, and an act of direct injustice | 
done to every general officer upon the list who bas good service to show, | 
“ Although the appointment is not alone of its kiod, yet it is the worst | 
because, though General Arbuthnot, General Beresford, and General | 
Breton bave no war services to show, they were yet serving as soldiers, | 
and the two latter were, at all events, undergoing the risks and incon- 
veniences of tropical service at the time of their appointment. We do 
not say, as long as there are generals or even colovels on the list who 
have distinguished themselves before the enemy, that this plea amounts 
to a justification. It is only a palliation which removes the case of these 
officers some two or three degrees from that of General Grey, who bas | 
not worn a soldier’s coat for about a quarter of a century, and who bas 
discharged no duties more associated with the calling of a soldier than 
those of equerry to her Majesty, aod private secretary to his Royal High- 
ness the Prince Consort. We have not read in public, or heard ia pri 
vate, one word in justification of thie unfortunate affair. It bas, indeed, 
been suggested to us that General Grey was the senior on the list of 
those officers from among whom the colonels of regiments are selected. 
He is so; bat bis seniority is fictitious, for, owing to bis rapid rise to the 
raok of Lieutenant-Colonel, to which in his day the ascent was steady 
and unbroken, General wey ber before men who were fighting in the 
Peninsula as captains and field-officers when he was in his nurse’s arms. 
Bat this pi of an arg t aboat seniority is at once disposed of. 
Io the same Gazelle with General Grey Sir Joha Inglis was to the 
coloneley of bis old regiment, the 32d. Now, Sir Jobn Loglis is so janior 
that he has not yet even been placed upon the fixed establishment of ge- 
neral officers, and he bas been selected over the heads of some 90 who are 
bis seniors, both on the list and as regards their whole period of service. 
If the seniority excuse, therefore, be of any value, it only serves to con 
njustice in the cases of Sir Joha Inglis, 
Sir James Schoedde, Sir Hugh Rose, Lord Clyde, and Sir John Peane- 
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“ Seniority, no doubt bas been generally held of some account in dispo- 


sing of regiments, but it was in the case of officers of pretty equal stand. 
fae, oo eaie a0 goad, was corvive to chon. a 
been made the decidi: 


and unjust. Between long and distinguished service in the field 

vice in the Court it is needless to say =. 
for one moment. A very near and distingu 

Grey advocates the absolute control of mili affairs by a responsible 
Mivister, because otherwise the ¢ maxim of the constitution might be 
violated which tells us that the King can do no wrong. L' , 
we should be sorry to see any act done in the name of the Crown 
which some Minister, responsible to Parli t and to the prong 
could not be called u to account; and we cannot believe that 
highest personage in realm, who has always shown such 
consideration to those who fight the battlés of country, would allow 
any partiality for a faithful respected member of her household to be 
made the means of inflicting a wrong upon old soldier, who have main- 
tained the honour of the British arms all over the world. The 3d Buffs, 
of which General Grey bas been appointed the colonel, is a historic 
ment. It is almost the oldest in the service, and in the brilliant “ 
cession of victories” recorded on its colours, the names of “ Albahera,” 
“ Puoniar,” and “ Sevastopol” attest the nature and variety of its ser- 
vices during the present century. Surely, in giving it a head, an officer 
could have been selected who, if not identified with the corps, 
= be associated with some of those great achievements of which it 


ta, 

There is no difficulty in finding one on the list. General Orlando 
Jones “embarked for the Peninsula ia 1808, and served through the 
whole of that and the following campaigns without having been absent 
from his duty for a single day.” General John Cox wears ten clasps, 
and the record of his services with the old 95th reads like a complete 
list of all the gallant deeds that were done from the first landing of the 
British soldier in Portugal to the occupation of France. Like bim Ge 
neral Jackson bears on his breast ten clasps for his Peninsular service ; 
General M'Pherson wears eight of the same honourable distinctions, be- 
sides memorials of active service with Sir Charles Napier in Scinde, and 
at the head of a brigade in the Crimea. General George Bell has six 
clasps for the Peninsula, was highly distinguished during the rebellion 
in Canada, has the Indian medal for Ava, and was wounded in command 
of a brigade in the Crimea. General Macarthur bas seven clasps for the 
Peninsula, and much colonial service. Generals Freke Williams, Pringle 
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to Taylor, Macdonald, Wright, Sir Thomas Franks, Sir Edward Lu 


Lockyer, Sir Robert Garrett, have all done valuable aod distin, 
service as soldiers ; but when the colonelcy of the 34 Buffs waz vacant, 
General Grey, who was junior in the army to almost every one of them, 
and who had only the ordinary routine, wes selected for a military re- 
ward in preference. It is high time that Parliament and the coun 
should be told whether or not the colonelcies of regiment are inte 

as rewards for distinguished military service. If they are, it behoves us 
to see that they are not diverted, as in the case of General Grey, from 
their proper ar If not, it is clearly the duty of Parliament to 
abolish them, for in that case they are simply 135 needless sinecures, 


The whole of the troops ordered for service in China from India em- 
barked ia wee tegen rt at Calcutta, and have most of them arrived 
at their destination, as a month was considered ample time for the pas- 
sage even with bad weather. The transports, moreover, would have the 
benefit of the war steamers in light wiods, as each would take three of 
them in tow. The troops consist of 410 officers, 8.190 Earo , and 
7,155 natives. ——The anniversary dinner of the 52d Light Infantry was 
beld at the London Tavern on the 3rd inst.; Generals Sir F. Love, ROB, 
Sir C. Yorke, K.C B., Sir John Bell, K.C.B., and M’Neil, Colonel Blois, 
Colonel French, Colonel Campbell, C.B., Colonel Pocklington, Captain 
the Hoa. E. Curzon, Major Vigors, Major Bailey, Lieatenant-Colonel F, 
Cavendish, Major A. Peel, Captaia the Hon. J. Moason, Captain Hu: 
Captain Moorsom, Lord Walter Scott, Major J. Peel, Captain the Hon. 
W. Clive, Captain Jones, Captain Stopford, Captain Henley, and Mr. 
Beattie were present, The Dake of Richmond was prevented from tak- 
ing the chair by indisposition.——The officers and men of the Ist bat- 
talion, 24th Regt., who were engaged in the suppression of the Indian 
mautinies, have received their India medals ; and as soon as the necessary 
return have been received by the authorities, the whole of the officers 
and men entitled to them wiil receive them.——Matters are in a fair way 
now to carry out the Voluuteer Engineer Corps.—The 12th Lan- 
cers may be expected In Bugtand tu July, and will be quartered at Leeds. 
——Orders have been received at the barracks in Dundee, for about 450 
men of the Highlaad Depot Battalion to hold themselves in readiness to 
— to join the service companies of their respective regiments ia 

odia. The regiments from which the drafts proceed 
74tb, and the 93rd, and the numbers of rank aod file from each are— 
T2ad, 184; 74th, 150; and 93rd, 130. 


War-Orrice, Jung 1.—3d Lt : Cor Willes to be Lt, v St George, ret. 
6th Drags: Cor Davies to be Lt, v O'Neill, ret. 7th Lt Drags: 


garten, 10th, to be Capt, v Hon C C Molyneux,ex. Ri Artil: Byt- — 

to be Lt-Col, v Haultain, ret on h-p; Sec © Wilson to be Onprs Lt aell 

to be See Capt. Se tp Com: B or D, fm 55th Ft; T Gay, MD 260 
0, , 


Ft; WP Ward, 17th Ft; A 3d Ft, v Davis, on b-p. Tobe 
Assist-Surgs: W H Pollard, 224 Ft, and G Whitla; J Mackay, MD, 330 
Rogers, A E Bartlet, R Storey, J Adsetts, W D Smythe, and A O Cowan, MD, 
from the Staff. 3d Ft; Sergt-Maj White, 9th Lt Drags, 


a 


res, 16th: Lt Lea to be Capt, v Freeman, ret; Ea 

Dyer to be Capt, v Williams, dec; En Elgin to be Lt. 20th: Surg Woodward 
Staff, to be Surg. 22d: Capt Bolton, Ft, to be \ who 

Lt Day to be Capt, v Colling, deo; Ea the Hon Bruce Ogilvy to be L' 
Wavell to be Capt, v Pennefather, ret; En Clarke to Lt. 
Somers, MD, Staff, to be Surg. 63d: Capt Stroud, 98th Ft, to be Capt. 
Capt Kirby to be Maj, » Byt-Lt-Col Mayers, ret; Lt © to 
Posnett to be Lt. 
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Navp. 

Tae Warrworts Guy.—A series of interesting experiments has been 
carried out at the Nore, for the co pes ot testing the efficieacy of one of 
Mr. Whitworth’s 80-pounder rifled guns, as opposed to wrought iron 
plates several inches in thickness. The gua was placed in position on 
the Carnation ecrew gun-vessel, tender to the Cumberland guard 
ship at Sheerness, and the firing took place against the steam floating 
battery 7rusty, which bad been fitted up with iron plates of extraor- 
dinary thickness. The experiments were witnessed by the Lords of the 
Admiralty and a large number of naval and military officers and scien- 
tific gentlemen, and the resalt clearly demonstrated the extraordioary 
power of the elongated shot whendischarged from Mr. Whitworth's heavy 
rifled ordnance. The plates were riddled, and in some instances de- 
stroyed ; and in all instances the shot struck with telling effect. 

Several of the new ecrew despatch vessels recently launched, and now 
building for the goverament at various private ah are intended to be 

pplied with Armstrong guos, which will be fitted on gun carriages of 
an improved description, constructed for the naval service with a view 
to counteract the inconvenience arising from the powerful recoil of rifled 
ordoance and the rolling of a heavy sea. Several pattern gua 
constructed on different principles. both for the naval and military ser- 
vice, have been tarned oat at the Royal Arsenal, and will be subjected 
to experim n's.——In the year 1853, 249 527 tons of coal were purchased 
by the Government for the use of the navy, without reckoning casual 
purchases made by captains of ships where there are no naval depots of 
coal.—Two more of the mortar vessels at Chatham, numbered 31 and 
48, bave been taken into the docks at that port, to be surveyed, to as 
certain whether they are fit to be retained in the service or should be 
broken ap.——In the year 1859 the deserters from the navy were as 
many as 2338, of whom only 86 were apprehended. 712 of these deser- 
ters bad received bounty to the amount of £4571. 26 were Kroomen, but 
the entire number of the foreigners and men of colour cannot be distin- 
guished from the rest.——The Hecate, steam-vessel Commander Hoskins, 
haviog received the whole of her crew and a detachment of the Wool- 
wich division of R. M., is ordered to leave Woolwich on the 9th for Aue 
tralia, where she is to be employed on the surveying service.——Iatelli- 
gence bas been received of safe arrival at Singapore of all the gun- 
boats which sailed from England in the begianing of November 
The Royal Commissioner on yw is to consist of Mr. Ri 
(chairman), Sir H. Willoughby, Mr. Dalgleish, Lord Giffard, and Captain 
Spence Robinson, R. N. a 

. FLL. i : Hon. FP. to 
Arrornruents.—Capt. M. McClintock to Bulldog —_—, 


St. George—Commrs : W. Wood to Barracouwa, E. H. Howard 
—Lieuts. :—J. W. Pike and F. W. Lewtste Jnewn ; J.B. 5. Gates © Rove 
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she was fortunate enough in securing a young woman from « remote 
corner.of the land, thoroughly recommeuded tor activity, hovesty, and 
pat How the process of training weat on, you may jude from 
Serfolle ng specimen. The girl haviog seen something very wonderful 
going on in the street, in a tone of unsophisticated familiarity, called to her 
mistress, ‘Eb! wowao, come here aod see this.’ * Woman! do you pre- 
sume to call me woman!’ ‘ Ay—if ye areno a woman, what are ye? 
Are ye a Speerit ?” 
This is good, bat not so good as the well known Peebles story. — A 
burgess of that gravely pleasant town sallied forth into the Green, baving 
that same day been made a Magistrate. He stumbled against a cow. 
and the milker shouted to bim,** Man! baud affmacoo!” “* Wamman!” 
said he, looking sternly at ber, “ Wamman, I’m no a Man, I’m « Bailie.”’ 
“ We are in our day rather too fond of heaping reproaches on Knox 
and bis followers, as it they alone were chargeable with the crime of de 
molishing cathedrals and movasteries, and as if they had spent their whole 
days and streogth in nought bat this atrocious work. It is to be hoped 
that the day is not far distant when the world will cease to give implicit 
faith to such really unfair representations, For instance, every one must 
regret the rulnoas state of Danblace Cathedral, and I at one time held 
the antiquarian creed that this was to be ascribed to the fire and fury of 
the Reformation. A former minister of the parish—a man intelligent, 
and in every respect trustworthy, and connected with the place by here- 
ditary ties—assured me that its dilapidated state was due to Montrose 
and his army, who had unroofed the fabric for the sake of the lead and 
timber.” 


rr 


“A PLEASING, REFINED, CLASSICAL AND MUSICAL ENTER- 
TAINMENT.” 


Those gentlemen who find the day bang beavy on their hands, and 
who complain that the smoky metropolis of Britain is far toocommercial 
and business-like, aod affords but few opportunities for the slaughter of 
time, must have rejoiced greatly at the sight of an advertisement which 
for the |ast few days bas adorned our columas aod those of our contem- 

This afiche, modest in diction, and elegant in style, beaded 
after the Americana fashion by i equeat bypben ted sent 
announced that the “ reconciliation and final settlement of the great con- 
test for the championship, aod the presentation of the two belts to 
Mesers. Sayers and Heenan, would take place at the Royal Albambra 
Palace, at 9 o'clock”’ last eveving. The advertisemeut proceed to inform 
the world that “ appropriate speeches will be delivered, and remarks 
made upon tie pleasing and satisfactory adjustment of this exciting 
question, prior to the delivering of the belts by the speakers, and the 





handing over of the stakes by the referees. An iostrumental band of | 
most emineot artists is engaged, and a pleasing, refined, classical, and | 


masical entertaiument will take place during the evening.’’ With such 
an inducement as this it is easy to conceive that the Albambra Circus 
was very well filled by the time announced, We did not see any “ well- 
known anthors, poeta, and even the clergy” represented. Certainly, 
the occasion wes probably but a mild excitement after the encounter to 
which they bad leat the light of their presence ; but there was the usual 
assemblage of men about town who are to be seen at every place of 
amusement, with a sprinkling-of sporting-looking ruddy-faced country 
squires, probably staying ia Londoa between Epsom and Ascot ; a good 
many pugilists, and several females, most of whom seemed pertectly re- 
Ly 

The performances commenced by an overture from the band, which 
may bave been composed of “ most eminent artists,” but they had evi- 
dently laid by their eminence for the nonce, and blew and scraped away 
as though they bad been accustomed to leopard skins for head-dresses, 
and the outside of « booth as their place of performance. After them 
the African Opera troupe gave a selection from their entertainment, avd 
were listened to with toleration, but it was evident that the audience had 
come intent on one sight, and with that alone would they be satisfied. 
Their patience was tried yet further, for the Roman Youths, two airily- 
clad gentlemen, with tbat peculiar arrangemeut of hair which is only to 
be seen in acrobats, advanced, and presented every variety of dislocated 
spine and boneless leg to the gaze of an admiring pabsic. Then the 
“ eminent artists” in the orchestra blew and scraped louder than ever, 
and two footmen entered the ring, bearing a table and some chairs, 
which they at first placed in the extreme corner, but upon the people 
clamouring the furnitare was moved into the middle of the arena, aod 
the compluisant Jeameses were rewarded with a round of applause. Then 


t tremendous cheeriog Mr. John C. Heenan and Mr. Thomas 
ers advanced, followed by Mr. E, T, Smith and other gentlemen less 


known to fame. Both the avblo champions looked surprisingly weocar 

fortable, and after bowing to the people shook bands in a wooden and 

automatoa-like manner, This was the Ty business of the evening. 

Whenever there was a little pause or bitch ia 

the two boxers shook hauds, aud each time elicited thunders of applause. 

The programme — that the combatants would be introduced, “ and 
lace th lves iti 





the head basbfully, and to kick the ground occasionally in a nervous 
Manner—at least this was the attitude assumed by both the combatants. 


the order of proceedings | severingly about fifteen times 


P , a8 for battle,” from which we may iafer acing the patient on the chest, the weight 
that the true pugilistic position is to place the hands on the hips, to bang Lf arog the air os: when ost a ie 


engorgemeut of the brain, which is ove uf the chief dangers to be appre- 
headed. So, also, warm baths, tobacco-smoke, and other depressing 
influences, sbould be strictly probibited, and also that horrible practice 


around is dry, but you are like Gideon's flveee. Tue beat is great, but 
you do not care for it. The seven millions of pores are now all free, and 
are rejoicing io their freedom. You thought yourself a cleauly 





of rolling the body over and over, which is so frequently p 

those who are ignorant of its effects, Papers contaiuimg cautions against 
the adoption of these expedients, unfortunately, are seldom to be met 
with wheo they are wanted, and on that account we venture to impress 
upon our readers the importance of making themselves intimately ac- 
quainted not only with the objectionable practices to which we bave 
alluded, bat also with the methods which scientific men are agreed 
upon #s those most likely to restore the circalatioa and respiration. 

In the first place, it may be observed that for several hours after the 
submersion all hope of recovery should not be given up unless it is de- 
clared by a medical man of experience that life isextiact. The signs by 
which this opinion may be formed are pretty clear to him, but by af or- 
divary spectator they are liable to be mistaken, since they are all more 
or less comparative ie their nature. When, however, for balf an boar, 
there is not the slightest evidence of breathing, or of the action of the 
heart—when the eyelids are half closed, with the pupils taroed upwards 
and dilated, the jaws clenched, and the flagers semi-coatracted—there is 
little doubt about the resalt, especially if the toogue is partially protra- 

| ded, and the lips and nostrils are covered with frothy mucus. The tem 
perature of the body is often pot a reliable sign, because tbat is kept up 
by artificial means ; but if io spite of these, and in additioa to the exist- 
ence of the above symptoms, the cold of the surface is very mani- 
fest, even if there is no medical authority for the relaxation of all efforts 
| at restoration, it can serve little purpose to persevere. Still it is better 
to err on the eafe side. 
| Bat supposing a body to be brought out of the water, it becomes a 
| question, What shall be done? Shall it be taken to the nearest house, or 
at once be treated on the spot? The answer is, proceed at once in the 
opeo air, whetber on shore or afloat, and lose not a moment in the at- 
tempt to restore breathing, and keep up the temperature of the body by the \ 
tion of dry heat. The first of these is the main object, and the second must 
| be for a short time sacrificed to it, but only for a few minutes, after which 
| the two objects must be jointly pursued. These efforts must be continued 
| energetically till they are either found to be successful, or declared to be 
useless, Should the breathing be restored, the circulation should next 
be encouraged by rubbing the \imbs in the direction of the heart, with 
firm and steady pressure, and with the aid. if possible, of warm flannels 
or silk handkerchiefs, protected by a blanket over all. Beyoud these 
general directions, however, it is necessary to give others more minute, 
aod this will be best done in the words used in the printed directions of 
| the Royal National Lifeboat Institution of England, which are given in a suc- 
| cint tabular form, aud should be bung up in every place public and pri- 
vate, near which accidental drowning is at all likely to occur. 
TO RESTORE BREATHING. TO PREVENT ANY FURTHER 
To Clear the Throat — DIMINUTION OF WARMTH, 


1, Place the patient on the floor or N.B.—These efforts must 
ground with his face downwards, and one be made very cautiously, 
of his arms under the forehead, in which and must not be such as to 
position all fluids will escape by the mouth, — Warmth and cireu- 
and the tongue itself will fall forward, ion rapidly ; tor if circu- 
leaving the entrance into the windpipe free. lation is indaced before 
Assist this operation by wiping and cleans- breathing has been restored, 
ing the mouth. the life of the patient will 
2. If satisfactory breathing commences, be endangered. No other 
adopt the treatment described below to effect, therefore, shoald be 

romote warmth and natural breathing sought from them, than the 
if there be only slight breathing—or no prevention of evaporation, 
breathing, or if it fail, then— 

To Excite Breathing— 

3. Turn the patient well and instantly y- 
on the side, and— 1. Expose the face, neck, 

4. Excite the nostrils with snuff, hart- and chest, except in severe 
shora, smelling salts, or tickle the throat weather (such as heavy 
with a feather, &c., if they are at hand. rain, frost, or snow.) 

Rub the chest and face warm, and dash 2. Dry the face, neck, and 
cold water on it. chest, as soon as possible 

5. If there be no success, lose not a mo- with handkerchiefs, or any- 
ment, but instantly thing at band; and thea 

To imitate Breathing— dry the hands and feet. 

6. Replace the patient on the face,rais- 3. Assoon as a blanket 
ing aod supporting the chest well on a or other covering can be ob- 
folded coat or other article of dress. tained, strip the body ; but 

7. Tarn the body very gently on the if no covering can be imme- 
side aad a little beyond, dnd thon brickty diately procured, take dry 
on the face, back again; repeating these clothing from the bystand- 
measures deliberately, efficiently, and per- ers, dry and reclothe the 
in the min- body, taking care not to in- 
ute, or ouce every four seconds, occasional- terfere with the efforts to re- 
ly varying the side. store breathing. 





and its result, the diminu- 
tion of the warmth of the 
bod 


side, this pressure is removed, and air enters the 
chest 





After a pause a spry-looking white-baired gentleman, very fluent and 
self-possessed, and who, on bis name being called for, announced himseif 
as “ Censor,” of Wilkes’ Spirit of the Times, stepped forward and intro- 
duced Messrs. Sayers aod Heenan as the two bravest men since the days 
of Welling'on—* or, rather he should say, since the days of Wellington 
and Napoleon’’—proceeding to show a comparison greatly to the dis- 
credit of the deceased generals. 

The speaker then stated bis opinion that the fight bad done more to 
strengthea the bonds between England and America than the Atlaatic 
cable would bave dove ; and after relating some choice anecdotes of his 
own early youth, showing his precocious love of pugilism, he introduced 
the pugiliste by pointing to them with his floger and uttering their 
Mames, and sat down. Up then rose the referee, the editor of Bell’s Life, 
Ne mga quiet and uo-sporting looking gentlemen, and io the name 

the people of Eogland presented Mr. Jobo C. Heeoan with a very ela- 
borate looking silver-covered belt, which Mr. Heenan pat round his waist 
(first taking olf bis coat), and when invested with it, looked remarkably 
as though be had just been the subject of some painful surgical operation. 
The referee read wa address to Mr. Heenan of a very complimentary na- 
tare, the noticeable part of which was ao expression that Mie. Sayers was 
about to “retire from the active practice of his profession’’—which, 
when we consider that it merely means giving up the punching of heads, 
must be allowed to be prettily pat. But the Euglish speaker was nothing 
to the American geatleman who immediately succeeded him, Mr. Wilkes, 
the editor of the Spirit of the Times, who spoke about the “ glittering trophy, 


) 

8. On each occasion that the body is replaced on the face,’make uni- 
form but efficient pressure with brisk movement, on the back, between 
and below the shoulder-blades or bones on each side, removing the pres- 
sure immediately before turning the body on the side ; 

the first measure increases the expiration, the second commences inspiration. | 

*," The result is—Respiration or Natural Breathing ;—and, if not too 

late,—Life. 


Cautions. 

1. Be particularly careful to prevent persons crowding round the body. 

2. Avoid all rough usage and turning the body on the back. 

3. Under no circumstances hold the body up by the feet. 

N.B.—The directions are printed in parallel colamns to avoid confus- 
ion,*aod to insure that the efforts to obtain both objects shall be carried 
on at the same time. 

———<$= 

Tux Torkisu Bara as Exrertencep ty Loypox.—In an article which 
awards to Mr. David Urqahart the credit of introdacing the Turkish Bath 
to Eogland, the Critic thus replies to the question, “ What is the Turkish 
Bath?” 

“1a one sense, it is the laying down of half the troubles of existence : 
it is a regeneration into a new life—a thorough inspiration and reiavig- 
oration. It brings ease to the body and calm to the spirit; it revives 
the weary; cheers the sorrowful ; poars balm around the paio-racked 
limb ; elates and comforts the heaviest heart ; gives a mao, ia a word 








with its resplendeat middle, r ding Sayers’ sixteen hard-fought bat- 
ties,” who mentioned that“ a manly rivalry amid a generous people 
added only another trophy to the friendship of the brave,’’ and who al- 
luded to the recent contest as “ chivalry revived.” The elegant tropes 
and bold metaphors of this gentleman were received with the greatest 
delight ; bat when he stated that Heenan, had he been victorious, never 
intended to take away the belt, but merely to borrow it for a few weeks 
to sbow bis friends and then return it, a gentleman in the upper gallery 
met the assertion with a stentorian cry of “ Walk-er,” which was loud! 
ded to. Mr. Sayers then, in answer to a suggestion to “ Peel 
away, Tom,” took off his coat and put oa the belt, and then he and 
Heenan walked arm-in-arm round the circus, and bowed to the specta- 
tors. Their attempt at oratory failed, for Mr. Heenan only said, * This 
is the proudest moment of my life,” while Mr. Sayers could articulate 
nothing bat “ Which I feel the same as my same friend ;” but this un- 
adorned eloquence found its way to the hearts of the audience, and was 
loudly respouded to. The band then again set to work, the heroes and 
their triends retired, and the “ pleasiog, refined, classical, and musical 
entertainment” was at an ead.— Daily News, May 31. 


Se 
TO RESTORE THE APPARENTLY DROWNED. 


There are two seasons of the year when the danger of drowning 
is particularly great, and one of these is commenced, Habitual 
bathers, who break the ice in order to carry oat their deter- 
Mmination to have a daily plunge cowle gui coule, seldom require 
any assistance, because even if they are seized with cramp in one 
of their limbs, they know how to save themselves by employing 
those which remain unaffected to sapport them till they can be picked 
up. It is chiefly, therefore, among the inexperienced bathers that fatal 
accidents occur, and tbey seldom begin to bathe till after the commence- 
ment of the “ dog days.’ we i a case of drowning sboald be rather 
denominated ove of misdirected laterference on the part of the spectators, 
and we have ourselves koown numeroue instances in which there is every 
reason to suppore, from the short time the body was under water, that 
nature would bave effected a recovery it left to herself. Hanging the 
body up by the beels to drain out the water which is eu to have 
been swallowed, is one of the least injarious of the lar expedients in 
cases of suspended animation, but it, in itself, is to keep up the 





a new lease of his life, with all its abundance of strength, all its 


you have takea a sponge-bath every moroing all your life 
an occasional warm dip. Clean! why, you were filthy. So at least the 
bath-men prove to you presently, for they take you back to the former 
room ; they extend you upon a slab; they koead your muscles and your 
flesh ; and thea they roll off you such a mass of dead skin, used up epi- 
dermis. that, but for the evidence of your senses, you aever could have 
believed had once belonged to you. However mmaet | you may have 
fancied yourself to be, that is what the Turkish bath will take from you, 
not only on your first visit, but every week after. The sensation of re- 
liet which follows this disincumbrance is amazing. 
* But what follows is the crowning joy of all. The Tritons, having 
shampooed you, lead you into a cool room; they anviat you with 
and tura upon you a shower of cold water, following it up witha 
Oh, the enjoyment, the delicious enjoyment, of that sensation! There ig 
no pleasure of the senses to compare with it. The reaction calls the 
blood back to the surface, and your newly polished skia glows with 
health and vitality. You court the cool water and embrace it ; you revel 
in it, and cannot have too much of it; the Tritons have some difficalty 
in leading you forth ; and, sheeted once more, you again ascend to-the 
‘ cooling-room,’ where, lying on a couch, you expose your body to the 
fresh aud cooling air, giving it as much oxygen as you can ine 
for the carboa of which you bave been purified. Ina this stage of the pro- 
ceedings a good cigar is not to be despised. After this you quit Para- 
dise ; you resume your clothes, the consequences and memorials of our 
degradation, aod you walk forth a regenerated man. 
“ What a difference between yourself as you walked in and yourself as 
you walk out of this magic palace! You almost doubt whether you 
ave not changed your limbs for those of some one else, leaving the 
weary old oves bebind, and taking some of a superior coustraction, bran- 
new, muscalar, uotiring. You could walk tweoty miles without weary- 
ing those well-oiled joints, You could fly if you bad wiogs. As you 
have not, you content yourself with tarniag in'o St. James’s park, where 
you amuse youreelf (as King Charles the Second did) with feeding the 
ducks, and cherishing a seeret feeling of superiority over all the rest of 
manokiod who bave never had a Turkish bath.” 





Emicration and Paurerism.—It appears that during the last 17 years 
3.596 590 emigrants have quiited the United Kingdom, or, on an aver- 
age, 211,564 annually. The mazimum emigratica ia aoy one year was 
reached in 1852, and the minimum in 1843; the totals being 368,764 and 
57,212 respectively. Last year’s return embraces a total of 120,432 
emigrants, a pumber considerably below the average, bat slightly in exe 
cess of 1858. The great bulk of the emigration bas been to the United 
States, as will be seen by the following table, which illustrates the desti- 
nation of every 100 emigrants : 


British United 
Year. ; States. 
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Political and family ties, and the comparative cheapness of land, have 
no doubt induced the extraordinary teadency ia favour of the United 
States ; but it cannot but be a matter of regret to see Canada at such @ 
low ebb in the emigrant-market. Australia (which ia the foregoing ana- 
lysis includes also New Zealand) has, it wili be observed, succeeded in 
holding its own since the gold discoveries in 1852. It will be interesting 
to note the effect of the exodas of between 3,000,000 and 4 000,000 per- 
sons on the home labour-market ; and, jadzing from the amount of pau- 
perism, the resulis have been in the highest degree beveficial. The 
great balk of the emigrants have been Irish; aad psuperism bas almost 
vanished from the emerald isle. Thus, the total numer of paupers of 
all classes in receipt of relief In eact: year hag been as follows (ia Ea 
land and Ireland the retaras are made in January, aud ia Scotland 
May) :— 








The total for the three kingdoms, which thus stood at 1,637,223 in 1849, 
had been reduced in 1859 to 983,537—a fact certainly of some social sig- 
nificance.— London Times. 





Marriage on £300 4-Year.—It may well be trae that the habits of 
English gentlemen are more expersive and luxurious than they were 
thirty yearsago ; but I would in all bumility, bas not the desire for 
social distinction incr@ased in a correspondiog way em ugst Eaglish la- 
dies? If Romeo longs for a colelette 4 la Soubise tossed off in a fashion 
somewhat superior to the usual style of Eaglish domestic cookery, does 
not Juliet insist upon her brougham and her little bouse in Tyburnia as 
indispensable conditions before she endows her lover with all the rich 
treasures of ber virgin heart? Are not both too eager to begin life at 
the very point which their parents had attained just when they were on 
the eve of quitting it? How often do you meet with a youug lady in 
society who is honestly ready to accept the risks of buman life with a 
busband who has little to recommend bis suit in the way of worldly en- 
dowments? And is it mach to be wondered at, if men who bave 

left to bear the heat and burden of the day alone should, when the strug- 
gle bas been decided in their favour, be somewhat of opinion that they 
can manage without assistance to spend the produce of their labours in 





pleasures, all its golden dreams. This is what the Turkish bath is in one 
sense. In another, it is a building recently opened in Palace-street, 
Pimlico, where we and you also, good reader, may be treated ia the 
manner which we are about to describe. 

“When you enter you are requested to take off your boots, and are 
furnished with a pair of slippers—a precaution necessary to keep the 
matted floor of the salon, or ‘ cooling room,’ perfectly clean. You are 
conducted to a dressing-room, where you divest yourself of your clothes 
and an aproa is handed to you, which you straightway gird abouts your 
loins ; then a sheet, with which you drape yourself; and straightway 
| you are conducted down staire to the bath. Your conductors are, like 
| yourself, dressed in an apron, They are stalwart fellows, and look as if 
they never bad been dressed in their lives; for ‘they are naked and are 
not ashamed.’ These lead you into the bath, which is a sombre cham- 
ber, lit with coloured windows, and admitting what the Freach call the 
mijour ; it is well ventilated, and the air is quite dry, but the tempera- 
ture is 130 degrees of Fahrenheit. As you enter you lay aside the sheet, 
and whea you have been seated some seconds every part of your skia 
begins to cover itself with a profuse persviration. At first, breathing is 
a little oppressed ; bat that wears off rapidly, and ia a short time you 
respire with perfect freedom. Presently you are aware that you are in 
a bath of your own making. In drops, in streams, ia rivers, it rans over 
you ; your hair is full of it ; your face is bathed; your limbs are inun- 
dated. The seven millions of pores said to be in the buman body are 
busily engaged in freeing themselves from the bonds of a long, if uacon- 
scious imprisonment. In fact, you are in the most profuse perspiration 
you ever experienced in your life, What was the ten-mile walk on the 
Aagast day to this? What the gallop over the downs; or the spurt to 
iffley ; or even the training walk under heaven koows how many pea- 
jackets? All these made the shirt stick to your back ; but this would 
soak a whole week’s waebing of shirts. 

“And so you sit quietly commaning with yourself on these mat- 
ters uatil one of the bath-men tells you that it is time to go into the hot 





temperajuae of 130 degrees, and now you are to go inte the hot room! 
Great is the power of haman endurance ; your body is now seasoned, 
and you walk iato a room where the temperature is 170 


room. The hot room! Why, you have been sitting for half-an-hour in a | like that of 


their own way.—Once a- Week. 


Avsert Sairg.—It is not now the time to discuss the literary merits 
of Albert Smith. He was popular, whether be wrote for Bentley, for 
Punch, or for the stage ; and although some of his literary speculations 
were comparative failures, his personal sageess weat oa increasiog uatil 
he hit upon the idea of his Eatertainments at the Ezyptian Hall, which 
enjoyed an amount of public favour equal to the highest bestowed upon 
the elder Mathews, and far more sustained than accrued to any one en- 
tertainment in which Mathews ever performed. The songs were gene- 
rally written by himself; bat he was sometimes assisted by sketches 
from contemporary His latest literary compositions, we believe, 
were those coatributed to the CornAill Magazine. 

Albert Smith was thoroughly light-hearted, and, what is better, tho- 
rougbly warm-hearted. In his intercourse with the public, the decorum, 
the liberality, the punctual ideration of a thorouzh gentleman can- 
not be too earnestly commemorated. Among his brothers ia novel-writ- 
ing, in arranging for the stage, in exhibiting, he was deservedly popalar, 
because be was neither intriguing nor envious, Toouagh he lived by his 
talents (at the outset precariously), be was never to be heard of as in 
debt or under obligation; and from the time when he began to gather 
his harvest, bis liberality was as great as his pradeoce had beeo wise. 
Among his own people, he was invalaable—good, in every sease of the 
word, and without parade or preteace—affectionate, enduring, unselfish. 
Sach a man is a loss, especially when he dies ia the prime of life and 
plenitude of energy.— Athenaeum. 











Tue Iurerator’s Speeca.—I fancy the Imperator standing on the 
steps of the temple (erected by Titus) on the Mons Framentarius, aod 
addressing the citizens. “ Quirites!” he says, “ia our campaiga of six 
months, we bave been engaged six times, and in each action have taken 
near upon a hundred thousand prisoners, Goto! What are other maga- 
zines to - any (Sound, trumpeter!) What banver is there 

11? You, philosopher yonder !—(he sbirks under bis 
mantle.) Do you know what it is to have a bandred and ten thousand 
readers? A hundred readers! a buodred 


| 








ing in avy way 


thousand 
witbout feel- | (Cries of No!—Pooh! Yes, upoa ye 
And now the streams pour out afresh. All} murmars of applause and derision 
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purchasers—and I believe as much as a million readers! | 
sensation.) To these have we said an unkind word? 
have enemies; have we hit them an unkind blow? Have we 
bt to pursue y aime, to forward private jobs, to advance 
schemes ? be only persons to whom wittingly we have 
are some who have volunteered for our of these 
teers we bave had thousands—(Murmurs and grumbles.) What) 
mander, citizens, could place all these men—could make officers of | 
men !—(cries of “ No, no,” and laughter)—could say, ‘I accept 
recruit, though he is too short for our standard, because he is poor | 
bas a mother at home who wants bread? could enrol the other, who | 
weak to bear arms, because he says, “ Look, sir, I shall be stronger | 
”? The leader of such an army as ours —_ ~v — his eed 
because they are and virtuous, but use they are strong 
4 To" thene our ranks are ever open; and in oral 
tion to the warriors—who surround me—(the generals look proudly 
conscious)—I tell you, citizens, that I am in treaty with other 
most tr d hampions, who will march by the side of our 
veterans to the achievement of fresh victories. Now, blow trumpets! 
Bang, ye gongs! and drummers, drub the thundering skins! Generals | 
and chiefs, we go to sacrifice to the gods.” | 
Crowned with flowers, the captains enter the temple, the other maga- 
zines walking modestly behind them. The people hczza; and, in some 
instances, kneel and kiss the robes of the warriors. The Philosopher 
puts up his shutters, and retires into bis shop, deeply moved. In ancient 
times, Pliny (apud Smith) relates it was the custom of the Imperator “ to 
t his whole body a bright red ;” and also, on ascending the hill, to 
ve some of the hostile chiefs led aside “ to the adjoining prison, and 
pat to death.” We propose to dispenze with both these ceremonies.— 
—Cornhill Magazine for June. 
[It is stated by some one who has a mania for statistics that the aver- 
age quantity of paper used monthly for the Cornhill Magazine amounts to 
reams. Thes: reams, set one upon another, would give a pile of the 
altitade of 919 feet. This would be sufficient to form an areb from one 
side of St. Paul’s churchyard to the other, and right over the dome of the 
cathedral. It the sheets of paper comprieed in these 2205 reams were 
placed one after the other, they would extend over a distance of upwards 
of 370 miles, or nearly the distance between London and Edinburgh. The 
weight of the paper used (exclusive of that employed in wrappers and 
bills) average twenty-three tons, twelve cwt., and two quarters per num- 
ber.} 
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PROBLEM No. 597. (Suicide) By W.C.C., of New York. 

















White compels Black to checkmate in siz moves. 





So.vTion TO Prosies No. 506. 


White. Black. 
1. Qto kts. | 44 (best.) 
2 Q to Kt8ch. Rito Q4. 
3. Q tks R ch. | K tks Q. 
4. Kt to Kt 6 checkmates. 


Curses Irems.—The following GAME shows the result of the Brooklyn 
Match, viz: F. Perrin 7, Horner 3, drawn 5. 





Fifteenth and final GAME of the Match between Mr. Horner and Mr. F. Perrin, 
lately contested at the Brooklyn Chess Club. 


(PHILIDOR’S D&FENCE.) 
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Lily of the Florentine Republic and the motto “ Libertas” —io one of 
those fantastic houses which the hideous taste of the Second Empire has 
introduced into the suburbs of Paris, The Englishman saw his chance, 
and secured the work for £350. In a few weeks the Italian Hapsburg fled 
from bis capital ; with bim fell the reign of the monk and jobber ; the 
old Lily and the old Liberty spraug once more into fasbion and power. 
A popular Government made an inquiry as to tbe pretended restorations 
ing on in the Florentine churches, particularly in the charch of Santa 
aria Novella, The salé of the marble singing gallery—its removal to 
England —came to light. Baron Ricasoli ordered a public prosecation 
to be instituted against the clergy for having alienated a noble work of 
art; which State pr ation is still pending. Meanwhile, the beautiful 
gallery itself—with its Republican devices— has been added to the accu- 
mulating treasures of the South Kensington Museum.— Atheneum. 





Foreign Workwen.—The versatility of our French rivals in all bandi- 
craft occupations has often made itself conspicuous, to the disparagement 
in some measure of our own people, in the face of all the other and nobler 
qualities which these possess. The resources of the French soldier in 
cooking, finding quarters and comfort for himeelf, improvising substi- 
tutes for the proper munitions of an army when these are not at hand in 
the legitimate shape, and generally in o ing mechanical difficulties, 
were frequently noticed during the Crimean war. Oar rivals wondered 
bow — 80 transcendent in their purely warlike discipline, and so 
brilliant in battle, could be so helpless in all the small, but, ia the ag; 
gate, important details of a soldier’s duty ; aud our own commanders 
admitted the defect, and groped about rather bopelessly for a remedy. 





| The fathers of the same Frenchmen, when they were our enemies, and 
| filled our prisons of war, scattered over the whole country the touching 


| testimonies of their ingenious industry in toys aud light marbles. They 
were things not of an enduring nature ; most of which have probably dis- 
| appeared ; but many people will remember bow often, when their boyish 
admiration was excited by some little article, conspicuous at the same 
time for the simplicity of the materials and the prettiness of the con- 
| struction, there was the same invariable answer about the makers—* Ab, 
| yes, the French prisoners, poor fellows,” In those dire pandemoniuma, 
the convict bagnes, where thousands of the most accomplished ruffians io 
France were chained to the pavements, their natural ingenuity and acti- 
| vity still developed itself, and out of their polluted manufactory has 
| come many a pretty toy og decoration, such as the mind naturally asso- 
ciates with youth and i — Blackwood s M: 
— - — - — 
| Heavra i tHe WiLpeRness.—Tue Great ANTIDoTE TO Miasma.—The axe 
and the plough are annually making vast inroads into the wildernesses of the 
western world. Forests, as if by magic, are changed into cornfields, and prai- 
ries, swamps and canebrakes into arabie land. But these conquests of industry 
are not achieved without loss. Hundreds, aye th ds of the geti ) ey 
| eers, whose labours have caused the wilderness to “ blossom as the rose,” fall a 
| sacrifice to the terrible diseases engendered by the miasma of the soil. Violeat 
| intermittent and remittent fevers, rheumatism, neuralgia and affections of the 
| stomach and bowels, are the almost inevitable penalties incurred by families 
| Who settle on new lands. Hence it is that the demand for Hottoway’s Pills 
and Ointment in the far West is so large in proportion to the population. The 
cultivators of the soil on the outskirts of civilization look upon them, and with 
reason, as among the prime necessaries of life. In Minnesota, Kansas, Nebraska, 
| Iowa, and Washington Territory, as well as in the more densely populated re- 
| = of the West, they are universally considered specifics for the d we 
| have named; and every provident farmer takes care to forearm his family 
| against the prostrating influence of ap jusalub:ious atmospbere and climate, by 
| keeping a supply of the remedies constantly on hand. This will be no news to 
| — 4 of our readers as have travelled in the West. There, as in the North, the 
| East and the South, the prestige of the medicines is tantly i ing, 
Professor HoLLoway's success in the glorious work of mitigating human suffer- 
| ing, and saving and prolonging human life, is spoken of among all classes with 
| wonder and gratitude.— Western ‘‘ Med. Journal.” 


OLD RYE WHISKEY. 

} E WISH TO CALL THE ATTENTION OF GENTLEMEN WHO DESIRE AN AL- 
| COHOLIC beverage, to the merits of our OLD WHISKEY—not an article known 
| by any inflated ti'le—but to the simple, oli style WHISKEY, really hiving ege sufficient to 
| ripen it, and yet not invested with mythological et We have been eogaged many 
| years tu the busines of disv liing and dealing in Liquors, but being coavineed that reliance 

cannot be put in the purity of imported dis'iiied wanes enera ly, we have de‘ermined to 
confine ourselves exclusively to the sale of OLD WHISKEY. We will —- to any responst- 
ble party ordering, and if upon tria! the article does not give sa'isfaction, lt may be returned 
at our expeuse. Hetore doing so we expect a fair trial will be given. We guarantee all 
vas sold by us free from any flavour not the result of careful distilation. The quali: 
will be found inside and not outside (be barrel. Prices for uniform grades, 60c., t0c., and 
—trregular lots varying. $1 24, $1 50, $1 15, $2 00, and $2 50, per galion.—Piease send refer- 
ences with order, if unknown. 

CLABAUGH & GRAFF, 
38 South Street, Baltimore, Md. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


P. DERBY & COMPANY, 
IMPORTING TAILORS, 
HAVE THE GOOD FORTUNE TO ANNOUNCE 


That they have recmved, and have now in Store, a Complete Assortment of New Goods 
being made to order for their Fal) and Winter Sales, through 


Messrs. BARLOW, PAYNE & CO., 
(MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS, LONDON, ENGLAND, 
Adapted to the wants of GENTLEMEN OF TASTE who appreciate style and quality in 


MERCHANT TAILORS AND IMPORTERS, 
57 Walker Street, New York. 
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ING is now ready. 


are gotten up with all the taste and style of our well-known manufacture. 
We are in receipt of late importations of all desirable farnishing goods, shirts, &c. 





our make and style. 


DEVLIN, HUDSON & CO. 





JAMES LITTLE, MERCHANT TAILOR, 
645 BROADWAY, ONE DOOR ABOVE BLEECKER, 


SUMMER GOODS, 
which 


especially WEST of ENGLAND CLOTHS and 
he bas constantly on 
ble prices, liberal terms and unrem!tting attention to business, tosecure 


8B BEG ATTENTION TO THE FACT THAT OUR STOCK OF SUMMER CLOTH- 


It embraces all the latest and most desirable fabrics of this and the foreign markets, which 


Prices as low as any house in the trade, with the of 


NVITES YOUR ATTENTION TC HIS LARGE ASSORTMENT OF SPRING AND 
; and hopes by bis punctuality, reasona- 
your and 





AN IMPORTER’S STOCK OF MANTILLAS 
WILL BE SOLD AT RETAIL, 
FOR THE NExT 30 DAYS, 








BY 
BULPIN, GREGSON & ELLIOTT, 
FORMERLY 
GEORGE BULPIN, 
aT 
Ne. 361 BROADWAY, 


Two doors below Taylor's, 
AT PRICES NEVER BEFORE HEARD OF. 





BoErrs, GREGSON & ELLIOTT 
RESPECTFULLY ANNOUNCE 


TO THE LADIES OF NEW YORK 

that, having been favoured with instructions from the consignees of several of the) most 

eminent fabricators of 

PUSHER and FRENCH LACE MANTILLAS, 
Burnous, Points, &., 

to offer for sale the balance of their season’s consignments—preferring this course to a comih- 

nuance of the recent terrible slaughter in the auction rooms—they wil! open their 


SPACIOUS AND WELL-KNOWN WAREROOMS, 
WHICH ARE SOW 
EXCLUSIVELY DEVOTED TO WHOLESALE, 
For Thirty Days Only, 
TO THE RETAIL PUBLIC, 


when an opportunity will be offered for purchasing really elegant and costly 
Pusher and French Lace, 
Burnous, Points and Mantillas, 
Suk and Cloth Dusters, 
Mantelets D’Ete, &c., die. 
at prices merely nominal, compared with intrinsic value. 
A perusal of the following invoice is respectfully requested, many of the"articles being 
the products of the looms of 
MESSRS. DOIGNIN, FILS & ISAACS, 
the most celebrated manufacturers in France: 
1,197 French Lace Single Flounced Mantiilas, at.............600ccccececeeavnnd s 
852 French Lace larger in size, Mantillas, at...... 
350 French Lace, deeper flounced, Mantillas, at........ 
1,080 French Lace, stil) deeper flounced, Mantillas, at... 
752 French Lace handsome two-flounced Mantillas, at. 
640 French Lace, still handsomer, Maatillas, at....... 
510 Black Lace Burnous, at..............00scc008 
625 Extra Lace Burnous, at........ 
520 Black Lace Points, at.... 
415 Black Lace Points, at.... 
397 Biack Lace Points, at.... 
352 Black Lace Points, at.... 
900 Real Pusher Points, at....... 7 
808 Extra rich Double Sulianas, at............6scesceereneeeseneneren vepesece 
In addition to the above, and with a view to give increased attraction to this sale, will be 
included a superb assortment of 
NEW SUMMER CLOTH GARMENTS, 
RICH BLACK SILK MANTILLAS, 
and a full live of 
SUMMER TRAVELLING SUITS 









EhageaiSanacee 


all at simila:ly attractive prices. 
BULPIN, GREGSON & ELLIOTT, 
(Formerly Geo, Bulpin,) 
No. 361 Broadway. 








MACY’S CLEARING SALE. 


R. H. MACY, 
Nos. 204 and 206 Sixth Avenue. 
CLOSING SALE FOR JUNE, 1860. 
Lace Mantilla Goods. 
LOSING ALL OUR LACE MANTILLAS, FROM $5 to $15. 
Closing all our Lace Shawls, from $5 vo $20. 
Ciosing all our Lace Bournous, trom 85 ‘0 $10. 
Closing al! our Shaw! Potts, from $5 10 $10. 
Glosing all our Maotilla Ceatres, from $2.50 to $8. 
Closing a!) oar Pusher Flouncing Laces, from 6a. to $5 a yard. 
AM Vought at lose thee ever of tumpurtactom, ant 1 am Closing them at much below value; 


R. H. MAOY, Nos. 204 and 206 Sixth Avenue, 





LACE COLLARS AND LACE TRIMMINGS, 
LOSING ALL OUR POINTE APPLIQUE COLLARS LESS THAN COST. 
dt =F 7 eerie es 
Sodas on car wake Selperd team ban Gane 
at 4 cents a vard. 


narro 
Closing 2,0u0 yards lish Thread Lace, finger- yard. 
Closing ladcionnan Cates teen lao Bede. on 


R. H. MAOY, Nos. 204 and 206 Sixth Avenue. 





WIDE PUSHER SHAWL LACES, 
BLACK PUSHER LACES, $1,25 to $1.00 a yard, 
T=4 and 6-4 Biack Pusher Laces, $1,25 to $1,40. 
These goods cost three (imes the money to import, and are much under value. 
R. H. MACY, 





BASQUE AND SLEEVE NETS, CLOSING. 
Cassese 400 PIECSS SLEEVE NETS FROM Is. A YARD UP. 
800 pieces figured nets tor basques. 


R. H. MACY, Nos. 204 and 206 Sixth Avenue. 


CLOSING OUT ALL OUR VEILS. 


BAL THREAD VEILS CLOSING FROM $5 to MUCH UN 

R Slocins teat thread berdered Vella, from $8 to en Soe 
real Pusher Veils, {rian 78. to $2,50, 

renadine Veils, closing at 7s. 

1,000 Tissue Veils, at 3s, ds., and 5s, 

100 pieces all coiours. oes, Tissues, and Bareges, closing at very low prices. 


BR. H. MACY, Nos. 204 and 206 Sixth Avenue. 





i 





Black (P.) White (H.) Black (P.) White (H.) 
1PtKé4 PtoK4 19 BtoQ Kt2 KtoR 
2K KttoB3 PtwoQ3 2 Se B3 RwQR3 
3 PtoQé P tks P 21 PtoKS KttoK3 
4 Q tks P B to Q2 (a) 22 P tks P ant 
5 QKttwoBs 2S nr oe LY RtoQB3 (fs) 
6QwQ toK2 24 R tks Kt R tks Q 
7QKtwQ5(}) KKttoB3(c) | 25 Rtks RtoQB7 
8 BwQ3s Castles 26 B tks P ch K tks B 
9 Castles Bto K Kt5 27 RtoQ7ch RtoB?2 
10 Kt tks B ch a=: 28 R tks R ch K tks R 
ll PtoKR3 tke Kt (4) 29 PtoQR4 (g) sees @ 
123 Q tks B ert 30 RwQB PwoQB3 
13 QtoK2 KttoQ2(e) |31 RtoQKt Rtks RP 
14 PweK BS Kt tks B 32 Rtks P ch K to Kt 3 
15 P tks Kt PtoK B4 33 RtoQ Kt 6 R tks BP 
16 PtoQ Kt4 ewer é 34 BR tks P ch KtoB2 
17 P tke P R tks 35 Rw QBé (i) 
18 QweQB?2 KtteQBa 
And Mr. Horner resigned the Game and the Match. 
_2 This move is recommended in Staanton’s Chess Praxis.—(b) Pr 
c) His best reply —(d) Bto R 4 would have been better chess—(¢) We 
K or Q RB to K, perhaps the latter is —(f) Evidently o - 
the fact that White, after the exchange of remained with a Pawn 
more, and a superior position. The game, to White's 23d move, was 
pape! ints icate rt tet Be ae wth = 
Black's Game.—(g ma , at re’ 
the acquired Pawn. Wa patinee’ teat P to @ B ewes the most efactive move 
On carefully Sy ap ee ay ay ee TT 
—— which 1 Dek go the Ms eae Bes ¥ 4 
certainly preferable.—(i) Decisive. exchange forced 
and Black must win. 











Tue Discoverer or Goin ix AusTRaLia—Owing to the many bene- 
fits which the Australian colonies have derived from the exploration and 
me interest is now felt in the 


that Gazette of Jaly 25, 1833, contai a t 

Sie pace Dr. Lotsky’s claim beyond i Io e semneetes af 

loring Company it is stated, on Dr. Lotsky’s 

authority, that the amount subscribed “ shall be employed in an extensive 
pm of and coun gf afte nnacg ty and the 

country w certain e colon extended soon, and 

to be mpeeed Todeed. i of as 

e 2 so im 

that period 
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(Congress Spring) 

SaRATOCA SPRINGS & 1298 Cre 
New yor*’ 


TO SOUTHERNERS, 


DRINKERS OF 


Congress Water, 





situated. 
To protect the public from such émpositions, we have all our Corks 
thas 


z= 
Any not having those words and letters on the Corks are Counterfeit ; S 
and the Purchaser should prosecute the Seller for swindling. 


at our office for the purpose of distribution to those who desire to purchase 
GENUISE CONGRESS WATER 


tm their own neighbourhood. caw. 








UCH SPURIOUS MINERAL WATER IS SOLD AS “CONGRESS WATER,” T= VANDERBILT EUROPEAN LINE UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMSHIPS SAIL 
ie canatnd pill eh namdadioa ona, adder tee uso thet name, call between New York, Southampton and Havre. 
it “ Saratoga” Water, “Saratoga” being only the name of the town where the Spring is 


name rf he fa ae a! Certificates oaswage rund rom Barve ‘wamerton delivered in Londom and 
panama ye nN York 4 s Paris, ). TO! pag No. 5 Bowling Green, New York. 
CLARKE & WHITE. T xe mait s ,,13 Rue Fabourg Montmarize, Paris 
Lists of dealers who procure Congress Water for their sales direct from our house, are kept Sonor eduosles 400. southampton ; 


GREAT REDUCTION ON CRAPE AND MOURNING GUODS. 
English Crape Collars, closing at 2s. 
of eda ee 
elvsin, 
300 English Crepe Sets, closing at 6s. 76. 8s. 12s, 
RB. H. MACY, Nos. 204 and 206 6th Avenue, 





GREAT REDUCTION IN THE LINEN HANDKERCHIEF 
DEPARTMENT. 


2,000 dozen Ladies’ Linen Handkerchiefs, closing at 128. per dozen, worth $2 50. 
1.000 dozen Ladies’ H. Stitched Linen Uambric, Handkerchieis, closing at 1s, 6d., 2s., Sa. 
4s. each. 
1,000 dozen Ladies’ Embroidered and H. Stitched Linen Cambric, (French,) Se 4s. Sa. each, 
500 dozen Ladies’ Embroidered aod H. 8: itched Linen Cambric, (French, (s.. 7s., 86., each. 
80 duzen Ladies’ Embroidered and H. Sti'cved Linen Cambric, (Frevch,) 12s., dus, $3, $4, 
to $10 each, full 80 per cent. lower than their cost of importation. 
& dozen broa4 bem Shear Linen Haodkerchiefs, cl sing a: 4+., 68., 8s.. each. 
100 dozen hem stitche1 Mourning Lineo Handkerchief-, ciosiag frm 38 to 10s. each. 
25 dozen Misses’ hem stitened iinen Handkerchiefs, el: (2s. a dozea. 4 
500 cozen Gents’ Linen Handkerchiefs clo-ing at Is., Is. 64, 20c., 28. Ss., 4a. ‘ 
100 dozea Gents’ Linen bem stitched Handkerchiefs, closing at 3s.. 4s., 5«., Gs. Ss. each. 
100 dozea Gents’ coloured bordered hem stitched Linen handkerchiefs closing from 3.., to. 


= h. 
00 dozen Gents’ coloured border, from Is. 6d., to 4s. 
R. H. MACY, Nos. 204 and 206 Gil Avenues 
WN. B.—LADIES, THIS GREAT CLOSING OUT SALE WILL CONTINUR THROUGH 
the foliowing week. 
R. H. MACY, Nos. 204 and 206 6th Avenue. 


STEAM. 
NEW YORK, SOUTHAMPTON, AND HAVRE. 








From New York 


Southampton 
VANDERBILT, Capt. P. E. Lefevre....Sacurday, Jane 16.... 
LLINOIS, ¢ 8. P. Griffen..... ....+ Paturday, June 30. 
ANDPRBILT, Capt. P. E. Lefevre. ...saturday, July B. 
Griffen urday, Aug. 11. 
y, sep. 8. 
y, Sep. 2B....... 
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UNITED STATES TRUST COMPANY, 
° No; 46 WALL STREET, 
BANK OF NEW TORK BUILDING, SECOND FLOOR 
Capttal $1,000,000 


Peerrrr titi ATER ER ee eee Eee Eee 


ve Exchange. 





E3T ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS : 








order of any Court in the State five per cent 
‘ of eng. ¢ A Se : 4 
Promises potioe... renee cae aeedeeedecdbeseccsecseecnss per yl 
rawn at time, and will be entitled yo interest for 
ig te ef 
A ‘i or Trustees of and Females unaccustomed to the 
@ransactina of dg Religious and Boaevclont Tnctications, will Ses thip Cost- 
@any & convenient pak for money 
TRUSTEES. 
LAWRENCE, President. 
B. F. WHEELWRIGHT, DANIEL D. LORD, 
H. ARNOLD. CHARLES E. BIT THOMAS W. PEARSALL, 
WILLIAM TUCKE Gnonoe taney 
Reis seni P Sabon HARSEN, WILLIAM 8. mino, ben 


LoooiE THOMAS ‘ON, 
RMEND NADH, RDWI.D MORGAN, = JAR 4 Semoun Aoherk 
‘J. PHELPS, JOHN JACOB ASTOR, Jr. 


JOHN A. STE WART. Secretary. 
REMITTANCES. 


UNION BANK OF LONDON. 
‘BELFAST BANKING COMPANY, Ireland. 
NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND. 
DRAFTS ON THE ABOVE BANKS IN SUMS TO SUIT, FROM £1 UPWARD, 
> ° PAYABLE OF PRESENTATION, AND GOOD EVERYWHERE IX 








ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, 
IRELAWD, or WALES, 
Issued by 


TAYLOR BROTHERS, 
No. 76 Wall Street, New York. 


BILLS ON LONDON, 
GWE LF TERE AT Stary Dave sicHT AND ar THRES 
WARD, CAMPBELL & CO., 56 Wall Street, 
MORGAWN & SONS, 


No. 37 WILLIAM STREET, 
NEW YORK, 


gene Letters of Credit to Travellers, available in all parts of 
the World. 
‘BILLS ON LONDON ASD PARIS FOR SALE IN SUMS TO SUIT PURCHASERS. 


JOHN MUNROB & CO.,, 
AMERICAN BANKERS, 
NO. 5 RUE DE LA PAIX, PARIS, 
GRP ART, CIRCULAR © OREDIT ON ALL THE PRINVIPAL TOWNS 


PORTUG @ 

ad ee ie Ta. 
-TALY, ° 
°* CONSTANTINOPLE, CaIBO 

SE Soau METRO &c., &c. 

‘ Office in New York, No. 8 Wall Street. 


Rise eran 


PROVINCES. 
RESEee, CANADA, WHEN EXCHANGE IS PROVIDED 
and collected on England, Ireland, Scotland 
DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO, 
BANKERS, 
CORNER OF PINE AND NASSAU STREETS, NEW YORE 


1ssUB 
Circular Notes and Letters of Credit, for Travellers, 
available in all the Cities of the World. Also, 
MERCANTILE CREDITS, FOR USE IN EUROPE, CHINA, &o. 


ee OO. 
No. 50 Wall Street, New York, 


S8UB LETTERS OF Bay mid FOR TRAVELLERS, AVAILABLE IN ALL PAR’ 
of the world throngh the Mesars. Dormscnito’s Of Farik, Landon, Beonbork, Viewes tad 








? 








BRLOWy, 





dro 29 William Street, New York. 











ann ®O3 
OF an FOR SALE, BILLS ON THE rap soo Oe oF eae ee 
CB! Fee area tracking Rachange, and ets, Saad bruh pereate Bone |e 
@hased or Collected. 





WELLS, FARGO & CO., 2 
CALIFORNIA S 
Sel or ih a CHANGE CO. 


REFREAS TO CALIFORNI4, OREGON AND THE RANDWICH 18 


eal essary of tho ih sod 3h of ach mouth, YO 


BROWN BR co, 
NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YOR 
I ta ) COMMBROLAL AND TRAVELLERS CREDITS, FOR USE IN THtS coUN- 


D. WALWORTH, Atty and Counsellor at Law, Natchez, Miss. 











R. RICHARDSON, Attorney and Cotnsellor, Covington, Ky. 





J, W. MAYHEW, Attorney at Law, Madison, Wisconsin. 





NEEDLES, FISH HOOKS, AND PISHING TACKLE. 
aptly Ee Pee et ig 
event? ames safatay ascent 
THOMAS H. BATE, 7 Warren Street, New York. 
etcetera em NER, echnowloigel by experiences Put 


~ DELLUC's CORDIAL ELIXIR OF CALISAYA BARK. 


‘DrLicrovs TONIC CORDIA PREPARED WITH THE BEST PERUVIAN BAR 
A It in of benefit to persons’ deb bili Dyspepsia and oth —— 


ble use Sey in in Rover ana’ nareenhin Oe dial Rvecy as an best Jo 


ee & CO., 
FRENCH DISPENSING CHEMISTS, 
635 Broadway, 3 doors below Bleecker St. 











Te genes gagmame ot et or sas sme ee 
Se sfeavad darag heyon the Qatar IB oreeneene hea 2 





weeeee 























$1,914,200 78 
ts acy Girected Sak 0 Rividend of Tatevent Ce wet to Ist November 


bave 
be declared of SIX PER CENT. on the o of the Company, payable on 


aap eae FURRY Pp net: SSR ke eles ne 
P'I fs farther ordered that She whic remain Serip ofthe eur 62 and that of the year 
doy, aod jooreby leaving an ancunt of socumtisied profis of over ONE MILLION OF 


een on Sey Scrip of an issue prior to the year 


By order of the Board, 
WILLIAM H. NEVIUS, Secretary. 


5 
i 
i 





TRUSTEES. 
H. GRINNELL, 18 ur. 
cee SPRAGUE, ANTH’Y. B. RD, Fact Onn A. ISB: 
‘AM H. M or” BUIA® am 
E ity rh corr 


GEO. 
te Soe: 
pe R. CHARLES 
D, Jz, SAMUEL M. FO 
Poste AGi Giak JOSEPH V. ONA’ 


A. B. 2 7 President, 
JOHN WHITEHEAD, Vice President. 


SCHUTLER LIVINGSTON, 


WH. H. NEVIUS, Secretary. 


UNITY FIRE COMPANY OF LONDON. 
U. 8S. BRANCH, 58 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
ACTHORIZED CAPITAL, STERLING. 
A ai UNITY y vee INSURANCE COMPANY rg cae AGAINST sane os OR DAMAGE 
Household Furniture, 4c., &c., at the usual rates. 
in New a anna weed without reference to London, 
Fand of $150,500 
mining be eis Mow ati Oradea Ea the benefit of Policy Holders, in accordance with he 





law of the 
New York Trustees. 
CALEB O. B President Manhattan Bank. 
SCHUYLER LIVINGSTON, Firm of Barclay & Livingston. 
WATTS SHERMAN, = Duncan, Sherman & Co. 
New York Directors. 
Eosert Benson, Rosgrt Harpocg, J. Ds Peysrer Oopsx, 
T. B. Coppineton, Wu. A. Kuna, Josura Stuakt, 
Su.as K. Everett, Epwarp D. Srracus, 
James Haprsr, Gro. B, Morswoop. Bans. M. 
Jossra 8. Hawise, Bexsamun A. Momrorp, * Jsremisn WILBUR. 


GEORGE ADLARD, Manager and General Agent, 
58 Wall Street, New York. 


STUYVESANT FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Office, 151 BOWERY, South-West Corner BROOME STREET. 
BRANCH OFFICE, No. 4 BROAD STREET. 








This Company Insure, against Loss or Damage by FIRE, 


Dwelling Houses and w jtores and Mer- 
chandise, Shipe 5 

On the most favourable terms. All losses will be immediately adjusted, and promptly paid 

Directors. 











Freperice R. Les, Duyron Pearsat, Atrrep Moor 

Sauusi Wuets, Cuaries J. Dopas, Baexzamun W. Fiorn, 
Bagtust Surra, Avorzo A. ALvorp, A. Stewart Biace, 
Apax W. Joux R. Paxton, D, Hennessy, 
Cormauivs L. 5 Gaonen ie. Ossonnn, L ABRARAMS, xD. 
Epwin Pizrsox, Samus. Waesxs, J 

Joun A, Devgav, Hewny Saretps, Coassuros B. Tucrson, 
Hexer J. Bowex Frousst, James Humes. 





FREDERICK R. LEE, President. 


SAMUEL WILLETS, Vice Pres. 
Benjamin J. Pents, Seereary. 





MANHATTAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF NEW YORK. 


Cash Capital and Accumulation, 
$1,000,000. 
DEPOSITED WITH THE COMPEROLL EE FOR THE SECURITY OF ALL POLICY 
$100,000. 
HIS COMPANY, BEING by. cyte mee BY A BOARD OF DIRECTORS OWNING 
stock in the ig pro has ae of the stock of management, with the mu- 
tual feature of aretes the ent. The tri- 
ennial Sividend of in a bonus or addition to the policy of 
tities 2 o SRe PAID IN THE LIFETIME OF THE ASSURED, thus aiding 
pay fu’ ums. 
f ay be id ually, semi-annually or quarterly, when the policy is for lif 
and the cuneal | pat meme $40, or rf fren. #0 to to bo per cent. eye for the first 


ai —s 
? sounpmelogibnes apr a without extra charge, at all seasons 





dian 
Policies ' will be granted stk and Life pyeetiet e, by which he 
“the Compan Ls ors Garg be = ins rane cabot aa large 
‘om, grants Ann les persons age avi 


N. D. MORGAN, President. 


SeRaM ee Da tedica Examiner. 
UK, Attorneys 


REYNOLDS & VAN BOHAT and Counsel. 


METR AN 
FIRB INSURANCE COMPANY, 


108 BROADWAY, 


CORNER OF PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 
Cash Capital.......... See eeeceeseeceseeeescccsessccessccee 


THIS COMPANY HAVING A CASH CAPITAL EXCEEDED BY 
pe pondenborm free Lemay. to insure all kinds of 


gonganion, commnnsete person- 
their cargoes, on terms as low 
a vishents With the acony of the insrern insurers and the insyred. — 


DIRECTORS. 
JAMES LORIMER GRAHAM, President. 








DWARD a. STANSBURY Secretary, 
ROBERT 0. RATHBONE. Assist. Sec’y. i ; 






B. VaRNux, Mazrm. Barss, Jr., Grupert 8. Bercruan, 

ARD Dopizy B. Fuiuse, Joun C. HENvERsoN, 

Paep’x H. Wotcorrt, Cuarues L. Voss, Lorrain Freeman, 
mt1aM K. St20NG, Wannen Dziano, Jr... _ Epwarp Macomszr, 

Moses TaYLor, - Haney V. Boruzs, Warsow E. Cass, 
Damm. - 5 et emo in Samu. D. i. Jr. 

, a8. Ihe, , ods, 
Gdetavus A. CONOVER, fa a geagemoy 





rs ° Uv SB, 
=m wront,: Re @. 
° at ig? (het! a 

Mears. KEANER & BIRCH - Gag t9y/ 
2 | MUCH PLEASURE IN ANBOUNOING TO THEIR NUMBROUS PRIRNDS 
and the Pnblic that the great success which rewarded their exertions last seacea, at 
— apt magia angina which they received, have induced theas 


their thanks for the liberal patronage and support which they received last 
confident that the season of 1460 will prove the most brilliant poy lal peay 
rienced. ~ 
HELMSMULLER’S CELEBRATED GERMANIAN ORCHESTRA, so deservedly popa- 
lar at Newport the last fourteen seasons, has been engaged for the Ocean House, 
In compliance with the wish of several families, the House will be opened on the 29¢HR, 
instead of the 38th June, 
A plan of tbe bulling can be seen, and rooms engaged, at the Clarendon Hota, Rew 
York. 





PAVILION AT GLEN COVE, lL. 1. 
Monday, 18th June. 
4 Ne HOUSE, FOR ~_4 COMMODIOUSNESS, SHADED LAWNS, BATHING 
Grounds, and Fine Drives, 
_ Communications three lkoee Gente 0-t0s' (except Sundays) by Steamboats. Good Stabling for 
_ engaged at the Madison which this 
=> mm, Went, By she former owner of the propery will five Nie hans aod oteotanes teins 
‘ SOE So gee 
BIXBY’S HOTEL, 
No. 834 BROADWAY, NEW YORE. 


MY bf bag IS KEPT ON THE EUROPEAN PLAN. ROOMS 
best manner. Guests are char, Booms only, male yh ater ot 
taking thele meals in the house or not. _— 4 7 


MEALS SERVED AT ALL HOURS OF THE DAY. 
DANIEL BIXBY. 








JONES HOUSE. 
NO. 734 AND 736 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


INNER arr SUPPER SERVED IN PRIVATE ROO AT ALL 
Dt Geatlemen and Ladies, in a style not Naxpolioa ie tints — ~— 


WINES, LIQUORS, AND amcans. 
of the finest quality and most costly brands. 
GEORGE PIERIS (of St. Nicholas Hotel,) Proprietor. 


ST. LAWRENCE HOTEL, 








Brosowar AND EIGHTH STREET.—THIS NEW AND Sento . NOTE Is 
for the of and uests, and will be conducted 
exclusively on the European plan. ‘Toe want of a Business Hotel tn this of the city has 
induced the proprietor to establish the follo liberal : Single po Reams, 
5 conte; Partour, Ot per Gay ; Slagle * for Gentiem: ning the Pari $2 50 and $3, in- 
cluding gas. loo ‘ariour isa Restaurant 
Ladies Gentlemen, where all the delicacies nm will be served at 





‘ie 


te il gua Wiss thorugh tnowiedge of my positon and sret tenting fe 
TO FARMERS AND OTHERS. 


PLAGUE. 











CATTLE 


A PREVENTATIVE IS OFFERED, 
SO SURE AND SO SUCCESSFUL, 
That administered to disinfeeted Cattle is a sure Preventative. 
WE DO NOT ADVERTISE THIS AS A CURE. 
BUT WE DO CLAIM FOR IT THE POWER OF 
Preventing the Disease 
FROM SPREADING EVEN ON THE SAME FARM. 


PRICE: 
PACKAGES OF 20 POWDEBS.............sceecccsseeeeeeees $100 
PACKAGES OF 50 POWDEBS..................sseeeeecesees 250 
PACKAGES OF 100 POWDERS. ..........scccscresssvencecsees 400 


With Fall Directions. 


ADDBESS, 
J. M. PEARSON & CO,, 


54 GREAT JONES 8T., New York, 


Dr. J. H. RAE’S 
ELECTRO MAGNETIC REMEDIBS, 


FOR PILES, RHEUMATISM, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, FITS, 
AND FEMALE DISEASES. 
DR. J. 3. RAB'S 
Down Town Consulting Office, 


54 GREAT JONES s7T. 
UPTOWN OFFICE AND RESIDENCE, 
72 WEST 224 STREET. 


GUANO. 
E OULD CALL THE ATTENTION OF GUAN E ERS, ERS auD 
Farmers to the article which we have on hand a: aan on — *. Puan 
FURTY PER CENT. LESS THAN “PuURUVIAN GUANO, 
and witeh we state to bo pupestar to ony Guane.ce Putten ever im; or manaf: 
ed in this This Guano is Nu 
& Bakers’ I-lands tn the “° SOUTH Acted O Okan, and ook ee ork, from Jarvis? 
zed by the most euiubat and popular rAgriouiaral Ob Chemists 
be seek by our circulars) a large per cen! 
BONE PHOSPHATE OF Lins AND wie pa tie ag ACID, 
and other animal organic matter, yield: to prod ice. immedi ‘ 
dant crops, besides eabetantially cariohic call, Mem be freely used without eee 
of arming ‘Se geod or plant 07 cunng ip contact with i as is the case with some other 
of moisture it causes = See in» hesithy 
Se ioe Slee 


ete containing fall partoulare a? & 





JOHN B. 
No. 88 South Street, corner of Wall St New Taek City. 


BUCKEYE PREMIUM MOWER, 
WITH FLEXIBLE FULDING BAR. 
HE FARMER, INTENDING TO PURUHASE A MOWER, WILL FIND IT a4 HIs 
ine the BUCK EY® fi 
ave sven ts Ra present vobe ne dea tier ot ‘or 1860 which combines all those feat ures which 
The Best Mowing Machine in the World, 


r with several important improvements added the presen: season. Deacri 
wit ‘estimonials, forwarded by mail, ptive Cirs 


JUHN P. ADRIANCE, Manufacturer and Proprietor. 
Wo. 165 Greenwich Street, near,Courtlandt Street, New York. 


GUNS! GUNS!! GUNS!!! 


SCHUYLER, HARTLEY & GRAHAM, 19 Maiden Lane, N. Y¥. 
IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 








mu Guns, 
FULL ASSORTMENT OF GUNS OF THE BEST SOL. 
Ala nited Sates for WILLIAM GREENER’S CELE LAMINATED BYERE, 





Sane ee Sassoon the hog. 


ti Gompiun de.sappear cary Kia at ouog evident ta Series unetions 
ons, ts, 3 

become inert, wand umpurttice hi been ——- in the b ty ibe thee 
way to the 0 Extract eedily 











MAGNBSIA, IN Seaman 


Canny aoe enomachy ac © 


Te 
fo rely an sogoomion watt it 


Scranton ase Orme aba petng mide of 8 oge’ 
soir for its properties. 1, 
J. OC, HULL’S SONS. 82 Park Row, sie Welg: 


— 


u anibiity wae enteeabiaiaiiprenen ceenee” 








a Se Re ayotem, 
fi a6. a PARP 100 Fulton N 
or aaie oy } 8, Druggists, Street, New York. neta na 


Sate yey x emect of the of etaain ana Saad 


eu by gon tn stomsch {seh doaplatons Gnd darchme-tenans render them indie» 
at 
Se. |optatees manafaetvie, 2 Maldon Lane, Now York and No. 244 Strand, London ;' 





| Heer Naat thee ts OIFENE RT AND PILLS.—The 1 


Ww. YOUNG, 
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Sorta ee SEY TO 


&. J, ARBAM. 






































































